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ANUMISSION documents inscribed 
in large numbers upon the walls 
in the precinct of Apollo at Del- 

phi! record the liberation of slaves by the 
method of sale to the god. They run from 
201 B.c. to an indefinite period late in the 
first Christian century.2 The procedure 
followed, which was widely adopted else- 
where in the central Greek area* and 
probably occurs later in Egypt,‘ was that 


1H. Collitz, J. Baunack, F. Bechtel, et. al., Samm- 
lung der griechischen Dialektinschriften (4 vols.; Git- 
tingen, 1884-1915), Vol. II: Die Freilassungsurkunden, 
Nos. 1684-2342, ed. J. Baunack (GDI, Vol. II); G. 
Colin, Bull. de corr. hell., XXII (1898), 1-200; Fouilles 
de Delphes, Ecole Francaise d’ Athénes, Vol. III, fasc..1, 
by Emile Bourguet (1929); fase. 2, by G. Colin (1909- 
13); fase. 3, by G. Daux and A. Salaé (1932); fase. 6, by 
Natan Valmin (1939). These references comprise the 
great body of the Delphic manumissions. For small 
isolated groups of the records, cf. G. Daux, ‘‘Delphes 
au Ile et Ier siécle,’’ Bibliothégue des écoles frangaises 
d'’Athénes et de Rome, UXL (Paris, 1936), 62-65. 

2T follow, throughout, the chronology of the first 
eighteen Delphic priesthoods and archons presented 
by Daux, op. cit., pp. 186-209. 

’ Manumission lists from towns outside of Delphi, 
with the references, will be found in A. Calderini, La 
Manomissione e la condizione dei liberti in Grecia (Mi- 
lan, 1908), pp. 108-13. Many of these documents ap- 
peared in IG, Vols. VII and IX, 2. 

4See Adolf Deissmann, Light from the Ancient 
East (London, 1927), in his brilliant discussion of St. 
Paul's acquaintance with the Greek formulary of 
manumission with paramoné (pp. 321-30), where he 
has correctly referred to the papyrus letter, BGU, IV, 
1141, 24-25. A much clearer example, unpublished 
when Deissmann re-wrote his Licht vom Osten in the 
fourth edition, is to be found in BGU, VII (1927), 
1564. 2-3. In that document, dated September 9, 
A.D, 138, we find a weaver, Dioscorus by name, who 
is a “‘freedman of the very great god, Sarapis.’’ Un- 
doubtedly this was a religious manumission (see the 
note of the editors). In my judgment it would have 


followed the Delphic procedure of a trust sale to 
Sarapis. 


(Cuassican Paruonoay, XL, January, 1945] 


of a purchase of the slave from his owner 
by the god, or, conversely, it was a sale 
to the god by the owner. These have usu- 
ally been called “fictive” or “simulated” 
sales. As I intend to prove at another 
time, with documentation, they are all, 
in fact, trust purchases by the god, or 
trust sales, according to the point of 
view. 

In working through the documents the 
problem arose, in several instances, of 
arrangements undertaken by the new 
freedmen or freedwomen for a continua- 
tion of their services under indenture, 
these services to be rendered to the former 
owner or to someone whom he nomi- 
nated.® Among the obligations thus under- 
taken there occur “maintenance” agree- 
ments (rpogeta), under which the freed 
person has bound himself to provide for 
the support of another person, either the 
former owner or someone else agreed 
upon between the ex-slave and his former 
owner. , 


5’ Deissmann (op.cit., p. 323, n. 2) seems to have 
adopted the brilliant observation of Josef Partsch 
that these were sales ‘‘to the god as trustee’’; but he 
was confused about it; for he also calls them, or some 
of them, manumissions ‘‘with a religious object’’ (p. 
320; cf. manumissions ‘‘on religious grounds,”’ p. 321), 
and manumissions by ‘‘the solemn rite of fictitious 
purchase of the slave by some divinity.’’ They are all 
trust purchases, or trust sales, if one prefers the mod- 
ern legal terminology. 

6 These are the paramoné manumissions. The most 
recent important discussion of this type is that by 
Paul Koschaker in Abh. Sdchs. Akad., ph.-his. Klasse, 
Vol. XLII (1931), under the title, ‘‘UWber einige grie- 
chische Rechtsurkunden aus den éstlichen Randge- 
bieten des Hellenismus’’ (see esp. pp. 24—49). 
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Among the contractual arrangements 
for support to be supplied by the ex-slave, 
the most astonishing, from the social 
point of view, is to be found in GDI, 1723, 
dated in 168/7 B.c.” In this report the 
slaveowner (also, of course, the vendor 
of the slave to the god Apollo) was a Del- 
phian named Nikon. The new freedman 
(ex-slave) was a man named Phaeneas, 
and the sale price was five minas. 

And he received the price according as 
Phaeneas and Apollodorus, son of Sopatrus, 
entrusted the purchase to the god, so that 
Phaeneas is to remain in paramoné with Apol- 
lodorus so long as Apollodorus may live; and 
Phaeneas is to support Apollodorus, son of 
Sopatrus, in his old age [ynporpodjoa Parvéav 
’Arro\ddwpor), since Apollodorus has given to 
Nikon the five minas in behalf of Phaeneas. Let 
Phaeneas do for Apollodorus everything with- 
in his ability, blamelessly, both night and day, 
and let Phaeneas not leave Apollodorus on 
any pretext. 


If he should not keep his part of the con- 
tract, the freedman, Phaeneas, is to be 
subject to punishment by Apollodorus 
in any way, “except that Apollodorus 
may not sell Phaeneas” (1. 17). That 
single provision makes it clear that Phae- 
neas is no longer a slave but has become 
a bonded servant, under indenture. 

The final provisions, in lines 18-20, are 
those which are of especial importance 
for this investigation: 

When Phaeneas shall have supported Apol- 
lodorus in his old age blamelessly and shall 
have buried him and done all the things such 
as are considered fitting for those who have 
died, let him be free; and if anyone should lay 
held upon Phaeneas, let him [sc. Phaeneas] be 
legally empowered to act for his own protec- 
tion, or let anyone else do so, without penalty 
and without being subject to legal action. 


The situation here presented is an ob- 
vious one. In this case Phaeneas, the 
slave, did not have the money for his self- 

7 So dated by Daux, op. cit., p. 192. 


redemption. The five minas were handed 
to the god as trustee by one Apollodorus. 
In other words, they were the equiva- 
lent of a loan which would have been 
made to the slave had he b-en a legal per- 
sonality. As slave, however, he could not 
be a party to a contract of loan. For this 
reason the god appeared as trustee in the 
trust purchase; and the slave became 
free. The repayment to Apollodorus is 
contractual. The freedman was to work 
for him till he died ‘‘in so far as he could” 
(wocitw 5€ Pawéas ‘AmoddodHpur TéavTa 
7a dvvara). Therefore, Apollodorus had, 
in effect, bought himself social security 
and care in his old age and a kind of burial 
insurance. It is not specified whether the 
tropheia, i.e., the maintenances to be sup- 
plied, are to be in money or in personal 
services. 

The archon of GDI, 1884, is placed 
doubtfully by G. Daux in 165/4 B.c.* The 
document is a self-redemption into free- 
dom by a home-born male slave, with the 
manumission deferred until the death of 
the owner. When he dies, the slave, 
Thraecidas, is to become a freedman un- 
der an indenture to support a girl named 
Dorcas. Her relationship to the former 
slaveowner is not given. Probably she 
was his daughter. Lines 10-15 contain the 
maintenance provision: _ 

When Alexon [the slaveowner] shall have 
suffered death, let Thraecidas support Dorcas 
if she wishes to dwell in the same place. If not, 
let Thraecidas supply to Dorcas as ‘nourish- 
ment [tpopav] each month four half-sixths of 
wheat and a flask of wine. This contract of 
sale is to be valid when Alexon dies. 


In GDI, 1708 (date, according to Daux, 
160/59? B.c.),° a slave girl named Meda 
was set free by trust sale to the god, “ac- 
cording as Meda entrusted the purchase 
to the god so that she is free and not sub- 
ject to seizure by anyone for all time, 


8 Ibid., p. 193. 


§ Ibid., p. 194, 
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doing whatever she may wish.’’!® Her 
paramoné obligations are enlightening 
as to Greek slavery. Lines 13-18 read: 

Let Meda support [rtpepérw] Sosibius, her 
own father, and her mother, Soso, and treat 
them with becoming care when she comes of 
age if Sosibius and Soso have any need of sup- 
port or affectionate care, whether they are 
[still] slaves or have become free. If Meda does 
not support Sosibius and Soso or treat them 
with affectionate care let it be possible for 
Sosibius and Soso to punish Meda in whatever 
way they may wish; and let this be permitted 
to another person in behalf of Sosibius and 
Soso or to whomsoever Sosibius or Soso may 
order. 


This type of arrangement appears also 
in the first century B.c. The following 
example, GDI, 2254, is placed by Daux 
roughly at about 70 B.c."' The slaveowner 
and vendor in this manumission was one 
Gaius Apponius Dionysius, son of Gaius. 
By virtue of the Greek family name and 
the Roman tria nomina we may place 
him as a Delphian with Roman citizen- 
ship. He had executed a trust sale of a 
slave girl named Philon to Apollo to man- 
umit her, and he had received payment 
in full. The young girl is to be indentured 
(rapauwarw—embracing the “bondage 
services”) to Symmachus and Sosicratea, 
a Delphian couple presumably. They 
were not Roman citizens. The paramoné 
clause reads: ‘‘Philon is to do bondage 
services for Symmachus and Sosicratea 
under the maintenance arrangement (é& 
Tae tpopeds),!? doing everything that is 
ordered so far as possible.” The father of 
the vendor also was named Gaius and was 
presumably a Roman citizen; but there 
is no way of determining whether the 


10 There is no doubt left by ll. 5-10 that the girl 
Meda had been freed by the sale to the god. Also there 
is no intimation that the grant of liberty to her was 
revocable or subject to invalidation in any way. 

1 Daux, op. cit., p. 205. 

12 The freed girl receives ‘‘hoard and lodging”’ for 
her services, probably also the clothing allowance, 
Called iuariopds. 


recipients of the paramoné services were 
related to the vendor, Gaius. The best 
guess—but it is a guess—would be that 
Symmachus and Sosicratea, a couple un- 
related to the slaveowner, had handed 
over the money to the god for the pur- 
chase of the girl’s freedom, as was done 
in GDI, 1723, cited above. There could 
be no contract for a “fictitious loan” 
(suoroyia daveiov)'® set up in either of 
these two instances because of the slave 
status of the second parties to such a 
loan, had loans been made. 

From these and other similar Delphic 
manumissions with continuing bondage- 
service clauses these facts may be ac- 
cepted: (a) the freed person may obligate 
himself or herself to supply maintenance, 
either by food payments or in money, to 
some designated person; (b) a penalty 
clause is attached against the freed person 
for breaking the contractual obligation; 
(c) the noun expressing this type of sub- 
sistence payment is the dialectic trophd 
in GDI, 1708. 15; (d) the verb is trephein, 
meaning “‘to supply with food,” in GDI, 
1708. 13, and 1884. 11, and gerotrephein, 
“to support in old age,” in 1723. 7 and 
18; (e) in GDI, 2254, the sustenance 
clause operates in favor of a young girl 
who has gained her liberty by indirect 
self-redemption through the god. Her in- 
dentured services (paramoné) are to be 
carried out on a subsistence arrangement 

18 Ludwig Mitteis, Grundziige der Papyruskunde 
(Leipzig, 1912), Vol II, Part I, 117; Ulrich Wilcken, 


Urkunden der Ptolemderzeit (Berlin, 1927), I, 550; 
Raphael Taubenschlag, Law of Greco-Roman Egypt 


‘in the Light of the Papyri (New York, 1944), p. 298. 


14In Fouilles de Delphes, III, fase. 6, 124. 9-11 
(= Colin in BCH, XXII, 104) a freedwoman con- 
tracts to pay two denaria a month to her former own- 
ers and to supply a slave child one year old to their 
son, providing its ‘‘keep’’ (tropheia). In a manumis- 
sion by civil procedure from Orchomenus in Arcadia, 
published in Dareste, Haussoullier, and Reinach, In- 
scriptions juridiques grecques, II, 308-9 (No. 43), the 
freedman pays the ‘‘maintenance’’ charge (tropheia) 
in a lump sum to the son of his former owner. 

18 This is usually called an ‘“‘alimentation’’ agree- 
ment, and the clause an ‘‘alimentary’’ arrangement. 
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(wapapiwwatrw 5€ Piro ev ra tpodedu), that 
is, in return for her “upkeep,”’ in the sense 
of her board, lodging, and provision for 
clothing. 

The idea of accepted standards of 
maintenance arrangements (tropheia) for 
slaves, for indentured freedmen, and for 
free persons must be generalized out of 
the Delphic manumissions over the Greek 
world in the Hellenistic period. In respect 
to slaves, at least, this becomes apparent 
from a passage in which Polybius dis- 
cusses an action taken by the Achaean 
politician, Diaeus, when he became stra- 
tegus of the Achaean League in 146 B.c. 
In his preparation for the last Achaean 
outbreak against Rome, Diaeus wrote to 
all the cities of the League ordering them 
to liberate and arm those among their 
home-born and home-reared slaves, oixo- 
yevav kal Taparpodwy (owudrwv), who were 
in the bloom of manhood." The terms for 
these maintenances and their applica- 
tion to the slave institution accompanied 
the Greeks into Egypt when they took 
over its rule after the conquest by Alex- 
ander. In a division of property from 
Tebtunis in the Fayum, of a.p. 42,!7 we 
find that tropheia and metremata are dis- 
tinguished, as accounts in kind, from the 
account of clothing, olive oil, and general 
expenses paid in money. In that case lodg- 
ing must have been included in the tro- 
pheia, a word which is used for “support” 
in general.'® The xopdacvoy oixorpodis who 
appears in a Delphic manumission of the 
early Roman Empire" is certainly not a 
“house-fed girl.”” She was a girl “nur- 
tured’”’ in the home of her owner, mean- 
ing that she had grown up there. 


16 Polybius xxxviii. 15. 3. 
17 P, Michigan, V, 321. 19-20. 


18In Fouilles de Delphes, III, fasc. 6, 110. 11-12, 
the lodging-place of a freedwoman, named Pheratima, 
under paramoné (cf. ibid., III, fasc. 2, 246) is spoken 
of as her éravAcoyds. 


19 Tbid., VI, fasc. 3, 6, No. 37. 


In the papyri from Egypt tropheia ap- 
pears plentifully in nursing contracts, in 
receipts (a4roxai) for payments made to 
nurses, and in apprentice contracts. Usu- 
ally in the contracts for the nursing of 
children it is used with the specific mean- 
ing of payments for nourishment. These 
payments may be made in the form of 
money for the purchase of food or in de- 
liveries in kind of the actual food materi- 
als, consisting chiefly of wheat and oil. 
Also the word may appear in a general 
sense, with the inclusive meaning of “‘sup- 
port.” Payments for free hired hands in 
the Zenon Papyri of the third century 
B.c. consisted of three elements: money 
(6panov), food payments in kind (s7o0- 
uerpia), and clothing allowance, paid in 
money (iuaricyds).2° This division into 
three types of payment persists for cen- 
turies in Egypt as a necessary feature of 
the double economy of kind and money 
of antiquity. In papyri of the third cen- 
tury B.c. the word tropheia occurs in the 
sense of money “support,”?! although it 
does not appear in the Zenon Papyri in 
that sense.” On the other hand, it appears 
later in numerous contracts for the nurs- 
ing of children, both slave and free;?* in 
receipts for subsistence payments made 

20 Elizabeth Grier, Accounting in the Zenon Papyri 
(New York, 1934), pp. 24-55. Cf. her article on 
‘Wages Paid in Kind" in Transactions Amer. Phil. 
Assoc., LXIII (1932), 230-44. P. Columbia Inv. 249, 
which Miss Grier edited, is reprinted with an addi- 
tional part as P. Col., IV, No. 75 (ed. Westermann, 
Keyes, and Liebesny). With this compare the opsonion 
and himatismos payments recorded in the account of 


daily expenditures in P. Col., III, 5, with its addition, 
P. Col., IV, 63. 


21 As in the receipts for payment of money for sub- 
sistence in P. Elephantine, 3 and 4 (3d cent. B.c.). 


22 spo as food for men does occur (PSI, 767. 43, 
45) and as feed for animals (see P. Cairo Zenon [C. C. 
Edgar], III, 59389; and cf. rpé¢ev in PSI, VI, 604. 12). 


23 Nursing contracts: BGU, 1058 and 1106, of 13 
B.c. (1106 wrongly called a trophitis contract by the 
editor); P. Ryland, 178, together with P. Reinach 
Inv., No. 2111, published by Paul Collart in Mélanges 
Glotz, 1, 241-47; PSI, III, 203, of a.p. 87; P. Bouriant, 
14, of a.p. 126/7; P. Ross Georg., II, 18. 309-21, of 
A.D. 140. 
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out by such nurses for the food-tropheia 
or money-tropheia paid to them;*‘ in ap- 
prentice contracts;* and in private ar- 
rangements for old age security.” In the 
nursing agreements, for the period of the 
contract, both while the child is suckling 
and while it is upon a milk diet there- 
after,?” the child lives at the house of the 
nurse. The tropheia furnished in money 
payments by the owner if the nursling is 
a slave child, or by its father or mother 
if it is a free child, must therefore mean 
board and lodging. The garments for the 
child and the olive oil, presumably for 
bathing it, are usually mentioned sepa- 
rately. In the contract of apprenticeship, 
P. Teb., II, 384. 6-7, a free boy let out by 
his brothers is engaged not “to sleep 
away” from the master-weaver, who is to 
teach him his trade. Interest on a loan 
substitutes for rpo|dleiwy kai] inariopod 
kal \aoypadias—subsistence, clothing, and 
poll tax. In P. Oxy., II, 275, the situa- 
tion is reversed. The apprentice is to live 
with his father, and the master-weaver is 
to pay his father “to account of support” 
(Starpopfjs). duarpody is general in mean- 
ing. This is apparent from the distribu- 
tive force of the prepositional prefix é:4. 
In the Greek towns of the Hellenistic 
period there was a tendency to fix at a 
definite amount per day the sustenance 
24 Receipts for tropheia: P. Mich., II, 121, col. 
VII. 7, of a.v. 42; P. Mich., V, Part II, 238. 22, of a.v. 


46; BGU, I, 297, of a.v. 50; P. Teb., II, 399 (2d cent.); 
P. Oxy., 91, of a.p. 187; P. Grenf., II, 75, of a.p. 305. 

2% Apprentice contracts: P. Teb., II, 384, of a.p. 
10; P. Mich., II, 121", col. III. iii, of a.pv. 42; P. Mich., 
V, Part II, 355, of the first century; P. Ozxy., II, 275, 
of a.v, 66; P. Teb., II, 385, of a.pv. 117; BGU, IV, 
1021 (3d cent.) (see Westermann, ‘‘Apprentice Sys- 
tem,’’ Class. Phil., 1X [1914], 310-11). 

26 Arranged for in a will of a.p. 42 (P. Mich., V, 
Part II, 321. 18-21). 

27See Karl Sudhoff, Arztliches aus griechischen 
Papyrusurkunden (‘Studien zur Geschichte der Medi- 
zin,’’ Nos. 5-6 (Leipzig, 1909]), p. 150. 

28 P, Teb., II, 384. 18-19, where I would suggest the 
customary rpo]¢[elwv] of the papyri instead of rpol¢lis], 
as restored by the editors. In this contract the master- 
weaver pays for these items, 


rate (tropheia) to be paid by a slaveowner 
to any person who would hold a fugitive 
slave in his home for restoration to his 
owner. The amount paid in Stymphalus 
in Arcadia for food and for some other 
expenses (the word for these is missing in 
the inscription) is very low,. namely, not 
more than two obols per day for the peri- 
od over which the fugitive slave was 
held.?® In a well-known treaty between 
Miletus and Heraclea Latmi in Ionia, of 
about 180 B.c.,°° it was agreed between 
these cities that slaves who had run away 
from one jurisdiction into the other should 
be returned reciprocally under a fixed 
procedure. The owners were to pay a re- 
ward of twelve Rhodian drachmas “of 
the old coinage” (i.e., in nondebased coin- 
age) for each fugitive returned and an 
additional amount for “support” of the 
slave (rpo@js in |. 98). This payment for 
“keep” of the slave was fixed at the very 
low rate of an obol per day. 

These indications, from Greek life, of 
a fixed level of subsistence allocations for 
slaves can be supported from the experi- 
ence of the Roman slave institution. 
In his De agricultura, sections 56-59, 
the elder Cato recommended the exact 
amounts of the allowances for the slaves 
owned and used upon the type of latifun- 
dium about which he was writing. These 
allotments are differentiated under the 
following four heads: food (cibaria), 
wine, relishes, and garments.* The re- 
quirement of lodging is not mentioned 
because it is self-understood. Cato does 
have it in mind, however, when he makes 


29 7G, V, 2. 357. 155-59: 6 8 deowdrals 55(rw) rois 
olwudreor rpodeta cali daravay Sccor] xpévov . . . . ui) wAéov ye 
dveiv d[BedJoiv ras jyépas. The restoration of the editors, 
tpopeia xali ép65ca Sccov] is certainly not correct. I would, 
therefore, insert from the papyri xa[i daravdv]. The date 
of the inscription is somewhere late in the third cen- 
tury B.c. . 

30 Dittenberger, Sylloge*, 633. 87-99. 

31Cato De agricultura 56, familiae cibaria; 57, 
vinum familiae; 58, pulmentarium familiae; 59, vesti- 
mentum familiae. 
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provisions for bedding and pillow cases 
for the slave complement of the estate.® 
The cibaria in Cato’s analysis are supplied 
either as wheat or bread. His statement 
regarding the food allotment is borne out 
by a definition of cibartus to be found in 
the sixth-century excerptor, Isidore the 
Spaniard: “‘Cibarius is the coarse nutri- 
ment which is given as food to slaves.’ 

When tropheia or trophé is granted 
without further specification in treaty 
arrangements upon fugitive slaves, in the 
bondage-service (paramoné) clauses of 
manumissions, and in nursing and ap- 
prentice contracts, we may regard it as 
an inclusive term. By implication it car- 
ries with the inherent alimentation mean- 
ing of the word the additional ideas in- 
volved in “general support” or “upkeep.” 
Specifically, these additions are: lodging, 
clothing allowance, and necessary ex- 
pense money (dazav7). 

Eleven years ago (in 1933) Professor 
A. E. R. Boak published a group of regis- 
ters (anagraphai) emanating from the 
record office of Tebtunis, which date 
from the early years of the principate of 
Claudius.** This group was supplemented 
in 1944 by his readings of three more lists 
of the same general type from the same 
record office and of the same time.*® In 


32 Jbid. 10 and 13. In the case of a freedwoman 
under contractual bondage services, in a Greek papy- 
rus from Egypt of the second Christian century, a 
man from Oxyrhynchus provided in his will for a 
monthly payment of money, for an annual amount 
for clothing allowance, and for living quarters in a 
separate house which he owned apart from his home 
evoixnow dy rO rpoyeypaupévy olxw. All this for a slave freed 
by him (see A. Perosa in Studi italiani di filologia clas- 
sica, nuova serie, XII [1935], 99-102). 


33 Isidorus Hispalensis, Etymologiarum libri xx. 2. 
15: cibarius est qui ad cibum servis datur, nec delicatus. 
Professor Frank Snowden of Howard University 
called my attention to this reference. His interesting 
Harvard thesis upon the slave references in graffiti and 
inscriptions of Pompeii will soon, I hope, appear in 
published form. . 


34 Michigan Papyri, Vol. Il: Papyri from Tebtunis, 
Part I (Ann Arbor, 1933). 


35 These are Nos. 237-40 in Husselman, Boak, and 
Edgerton, Michigan Papyri, Vol. V: Papyri from 


these anagraphai a considerable number 
of contracts appear for “maintenance” 
alone (trophimon) and other contracts 
for ‘slave maintenance” (trophimon douli- 
kon).** In one instance when the register- 
ing official seems to have been making out 
a list of “preliminary entries to be used 
in making the final records” for the last 
trimester of year 6 of Claudius,*’ the 
same “maintenance” contract** reappears 
as a “slave-maintenance”’ agreement*® 
(homologia trophimou doulikou) instead 
of a simple homologia trophimou, as it is 
defined in another entry. In my judgment 
this difference is a mere inadvertence in 
an unofficial listing as against an official 
document. Except for this example, there 
seems to be a complete differentiation of 
the two terms trophimon and trophimon 
doulikon. If this were not the case, there 


would not be the slightest reason for in- ° 


serting the adjective doulikon when it 
does occur. I would, therefore, regard the 
two as different types of sustenance, or 
board-and-lodging arrangements. The 
former is for free persons, the latter for 
slaves. If I have not misunderstood Pro- 
fessor Boak’s ideas as presented in his 
notes to the registers, he has failed to 
make any distinction between the two 


Tebtunis, Part II (Ann Arbor, 1944). The texts are, 
on the whole, clear and in a good state of preservation. 
As one would expect from a scholar of the competence 
of Boak, who edited the registers, and his associates, 
the readings prove to be without error so far as the 
photographs enable one to check them. 


36 There are twelve entries for trophimon ahd twen- 
ty-three for trophimon doulikon (see the references 
under these words in the indexes of P. Mich., Vols. II 
and V). Include the entry P. Mich., II, 124r, col. I. 
9, as a “‘slave-maintenance’’ agreement, changing 
the restoration rp[odelwy xai] dav[eiov] tO rplodipou dovAcKod 
cai] dav[etov], aS Boak has requested in his notes to P. 
Mich., V, 238. 113-14 and 164. The new restoration is 
certain, because the word rpodeia occurs in these lists 
only with reference to receipts (déroxal rpodeiwv), not 
with reference to contracts. 


87 Quoted from Boak, P. Mich., II, p. 200. 


38 P. Mich., II, 128, col. III. 45; and V, 240. 63; 
and compare P. Mich., V, 238. 27. 


39 P. Mich., V, 238. 27. 
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types. He seems, in fact, to regard both 
the trophimon and the trophimon doulikon 
contracts, without differentiation, as 
agreements made by owners of slaves 
with various women for the nursing of 
slave children.*° These slave children, 
in almost all the instances cited, would 
necessarily be babies under two years of 
age.*! In P. Mich., II, 123", column III. 
32-33 note, a maintenance contract, 
duor(oyia) .... tpod(iwov), for the care 
of a certain Thaeisarion is explained as 
an “agreement with another woman, 
Tesenouphis.” 

There is no instance in the thirty-three 
agreements” for trophimon and doulikon 
trophimon in the Michigan registers from 
Tebtunis in which the person mentioned 
first in the homologia is not a woman. 
They are all free women, for they make 
contracts—a thing slaves cannot do. 
Also, most of them have legal husbands 
(e.g., P. Mich., II, 123", col. X. 9: “agree- 
ment of Tapesiris and her husband with 
Petesis”). Slave women have consorts, 
not husbands. In nursing contracts about 
as many slave women appear as nurses 
of babies as do free women.** In Tebtunis 
we would have not a single slave woman 

4° Boak is followed in this error by Professor Allan 
Chester Johnson, An Economic Survey of Ancient 
Rome, Vol. II: Roman Egypt, pp. 286-87. 

In his note to P. Mich., II, 121v, col. I. 18, Boak 
refers to the similar words ris rod rpodluou dyodoylas 
in BGU, I, 297. 21. This BGU document, however, 
is not a nursing contract at all. It. is one of the re- 
ceipts for maintenance (in money or kind) received by 
the nurse, therefore an dxox} rpopelwv, as these are 
called in the Michigan registers. The trophimon is a 
part of the pay of the nurse. The nursing contract is 
actually called ‘podoyia) ris yadaxrorpodlas ... . Kai 
TUYnvnvews (See BGU, I, 297. 14-15, and cf. P. Teb., 
II, 399. 11). In P. Reinach Inv., 2111 +P. Ryland, 178, 
edited by Paul Collart in Mélanges Glotz, I, 243, 1. 8, 


the same words appear in verb form: [@pa/a]: xal @nA[ d]oae 
THe lilo abrijs yadaxri, ere 58 kal riOnvijoa. 


41 See Sudhoff, op. cit., p. 150. 
42 This number omits the duplications. 


‘3 Examples of free women as nurses: BGU, IV, 
1105-8; of slave women as nurses, ibid., 1109, 1112. 
Cf. the receipt for maintenance (rpogeia) of a slave 
nurse (PSI, IX, 1065). 


so employed in thirty-three cases unless 
we assumed that some of the agreements 
were contracts made by women slave- 
owners in behalf of their own slaves who 
were to be used for the nursing job. This 
suggestion is precluded by the fact that 
the husbands, in the majority of the 
cases, would own the slaves; and normal- 
ly, therefore, the men would appear in 
the contracts as the owners.‘ Further, 
the correct translation of homologia tro- 
phimou would be simply “contract for 
maintenance,” upkeep of a person who is 
not designated as a slave. Similarly, ho- 
mologia trophimou doulikou must be a 
“contract for slave maintenance,” just 
so soma doulikon means “an enslaved 
person,” doulikos polemos “a slave war,” 
and doulikon ergon “‘a slave task.” 

My belief is that the trophima and 
trophima doulika contracts listed in the 
Michigan registers are exactly what they 
purport to be, namely, arrangements for 
board and lodging, of free persons in the 
one case, of slaves in the other. This is 
borne out by the way in which the listing of 
them appears. The contract, if one fol- 
lows the Roman legal terminology, is a 
locatio operis. The opus is the furnishing 
of board and lodging. For this reason the 
name of the woman who provides the 
board and lodging always appears first 
in the agreement, whereas the husband’s 
name, if she has a husband, appears 
first** in the loan made in return for the 
service to be rendered. This loan (daneion) 
is a fictitious loan—in actuality, a pre- 
payment for the board and lodging.“ 
Probably a difference existed in the main- 
tenance supplied to slaves (trophimon 
doulikon) and that supplied to free per- 

“4 As in BGU, IV, 1109, 1112. 

© E.g., P. Mich., 11, 123", col. X. 4, 10, 24. 


46 Professor Raphael Taubenschlag suggests that 
this type of daneion falls under payments in advance, 
which are made in the form of fictitious loans. These 
are discussed in his recent Law of Greco-Roman Egypt 
on p. 256. 
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sons (trophimon). This natural supposi- 
tion cannot, however, be established out 
of the Michigan registers because the 
duration of the contracts is not recorded 
in the abstracts as we have them. There- 
fore, the cost of the maintenances in the 
two cases cannot be determined and hence 
cannot be compared. 


THE FIRST SICILIAN SLAVE REVOLT 


In the preserved portions of Books 
xxxiv and xxxv of Diodorus of Sicily,*‘’ 
the setting of the first great slave re- 
volt in Sicily (135-132 B.c.) is sketched 
in clear outlines. Strangely enough, few 
scholars seem to have accepted the causes 
of the revolt as given by Diodorus; or, 
accepting these, they have misunderstood 
their meaning. 


The slave war arose among them [the Si- 
cilians] from a cause of this kind. Soaring high 
in their living standards and storing up great 
riches, they [the landowners] bought up a 
multitude of slaves. After these had been led 
away in groups from their slave maintenances 
[cwuatorpodeiwr)],4® they [the new owners] 
straightway placed a distinctive marking and 
brandings on their bodies. They employed the 
young men among them as herders; the others 
[they employed] wherever necessity lay upon 
each [owner]. They oppressed the slaves heavi- 
ly in respect to their services, and altogether 
they deemed them worthy of little care in re- 
spect to their living [évrpédeoPar] and their 
clothing. For these reasons the majority of 


47 Diodori Siculi bibliothecae xxxiv-xxxv, sec. 2; 
in Vol. II of the Dindorf-Miiller edition (Paris, 1844), 
pp. 531-32. The long extract appears in Photius. The 
combination owyuarorpodeia does not appear else- 
where; but it is a natural composite. The Immanuel 
Bekker edition of Photius (Berlin, 1824), I, 384, cites 
no variant reading for it. 

The source which Diodorus followed, according to 
current scholarly belief, was Posidonius of Apamea. 

48I understand this to refer to the occupations 
which the slaves pursued to earn money for their 
masters. The Dindorf-Miiller edition of Diodorus 
(loc, cit.) gives the following Latin translation of the 
Greek: quibus elocis ubi pascebantur gregatim productis, 
The translation has no meaning in the slave system 
of antiquity. There were no feeding places for slaves 
so far as I know. 


them [the slaves] gained their living from 
brigandage, and all the place was full of mur- 
ders, the robbers being scattered about like 
armies. 


What follows immediately is of sec- 
ondary significance. Governors of Sicily 
were afraid to punish the slaves because 
their owners were Romans of senatorial 
rank who constituted the jury courts or 
wealthy nonsenators whom they would 
protect. Section 4 continues: 


The slaves, weighed down by their hard- 
ships and maltreated by beatings, for the 
most part unreasonably [inflicted],* did ‘not 
submit to it. Coming together with one an- 
other, at favorable opportunities they talked 
together about revolt until they developed 
their plan into action. 


In any slave society the slave group 
has its definite rights—not legal, but ac- 
tual, and sanctioned by custom. These 
rights the slaves both accept and insist 
upon. The passage of Diodorus is, in ef- 
fect, a brilliant analysis of the neglect of 
definite slave expectations, generally 
granted under the Greek, and so under 
the Sicilian, slave system. From the slave 
point of view, they had been torn away 
ruthlessly from their customary work, 
whereby they earned money for their 
owners, and so obtained their own living 
and support (cwyarorpodeia). In the 
Greek slave system this would usually be 
through handicraft skills. These men were 
branded. This was an ownership-identifi- 
cation system practiced in the pre-Greek 
and later oriental societies; but it was not 
followed by the Greeks.®° The slaves were 
not fed as slaves should be fed (the dov- 
Aixdv tpdpiuov). They were not clothed. All 
slaves have a right to food allotments, 
clothing (himatismos), and lodging (epau- 


49 The Greek text reads: xai rAnyais ra woddd wapa- 
Abyws HBprfdpevor. 


50 Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, Realencyclopddie, Suppl.- 
Band VI, 942. ‘ 
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lismos), all of a definite kind—however 
bad this kind may be. These Sicilians 
were beaten. The right of masters to 
punish their slaves has always, in every 
slave society, been accepted. But this 
right has fixed and definite limits. In the 
Delphian continuing-bondage _ services 
(paramoné) even these freed persons agree 
that the former owner may punish them 
(or delegate the right to punish them)— 
but only for infractions on the part of the 
ex-slave of his, or her, indentured services.*! 
The Sicilian slaves before the first slave 
revolt were “maltreated unreasonably.” 
That is, the punishments meted out to 
them and the general treatment accorded 
them did not conform to the established 
and accepted social code respecting the 
relations of slaveowners and the slave 
population. 

What we see so vividly depicted in the 
Posidonius(?)-Diodorus account of the 
first Sicilian revolt is the breaking-down 
of a social slave code, social in the sense 
of an extralegal, or partially legalized, ad- 
justment between slave labor and slave- 
ownership in the Greek slave system. The 
customary guaranties accorded to the 
slaves were violated. In the eastern Medi- 
terranean area there were repercussions 
of the Sicilian revolt. The actual slave 
uprisings which occurred in Attica and on 
the island of Delos in the train of the first 
Sicilian slave movement were not serious. 
This may well be explained under an as- 
sumption that the balance of adjustment 
reached in the Greek slave system had 
not been seriously disturbed in these 
places. The Delphic manumissions of the 

51 See GDI, II, 1716, 1729. 11-13—if the slave does 
not carry out the orders given, the former owner is em- 
powered to punish as he may wish, or order someone 


else to punish him (cf. 1904, 1944, and scores of similar 
examples). 


52 W. S. Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens (1911), pp. 
378-79; Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, Real-Encyclopddie, 
Suppl.-Band VI, 943-44; M. I. Rostovtzeff, Social 
and Economic History of the Hellenistic World, II, 
807-10. 


period certainly leave not the slightest 
impression that any imbalance had oc- 
curred in the slave structure in central 
Greece. 

This observation does not apply, how- 
ever, to the agitation aroused by the 
promise of freedom to the slaves of the 
former Pergamene kingdom and the call 
for their enlistment in his armies issued 
by Aristonicus in his leadership of the 
rebellion against Roman domination in 
the new province of Asia in 132-129 B.c. 
The slave structure there differed essen- 
tially from the dominant handicraft use 
of slaves in most of mainland Greece and 
the islands. For in Asia Minor the em- 
ployment of serfs and slaves on the royal 
and temple domains approximated,** 
though it did not reproduce,~the con- 
temporary praedial use of slaves, along 
with casual and seasonal free labor, in 
Italy and Sicily. 

The information which we have upon 
the motives behind the levying of slaves 
by Aristonicus is meager, indeed. The 
brief statement of Diodorus suggests 
some disruption of the slave-master rela- 
tion in Asia Minor by the remark that 
the slaves had been mistreated by their 
owners.** According to Strabo’s equally 
short account, the summons of Aristoni- 
cus appears as one addressed to all of the 
underprivileged of the new Roman prov- 
ince, whether free or bond. The most 
concrete event in the slave situation in 
Asia Minor which might have disturbed 
it is made known to us by the well-known 
decree of the Pergamenes of 133 B.c., 
which mentions the will of Attalus III, 
by which he bequeathed his kingdom to 
the Roman people. In that decree the 
statement occurs*’ that the freedmen of 

53 Rostovtzeff, op. cit., I, 561-65. 

54 Diod. xxxiv. 2. 26: dca ras & r&v deorordy xaxovxias. 

86 Strabo xiv. 1. 38 = C 646. 


56 Dittenberger, OGI, I, 338. 
57 Ibid., ll. 20-26. 
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Pergamum and the royal and public 
slaves had been granted the status of co- 
dwellers of the city (mapoixouvs, which is 
here akin to weroixous). In Pergamum 
itself and in the adjoining city-state terri- 
tory this group-emancipation of two slave 
classes would leave only the privately 
owned slaves to whom the appeal of free- 
dom could be directed by Aristonicus. 
Similar experiences with the agitation 
caused in the slave-holding areas of the 
colonies in the eighteenth century and 
the United States later by rumors re- 
garding the freeing of slaves suggests®® 
how strongly the slave structure of Asia 
Minor might have been shaken by the 
news of the emancipation in Pergamum. 
At any rate, the war of Aristonicus should 
be classed as a rebellion against Roman 
domination, combined, no doubt, with 
personal ambition on the part of its lead- 
er, which took advantage of discontents 
among the lower-standard groups in the 
Pergamene kingdom, including, naturally, 
the slave class. It does not fall within the 
scope of the slave revolts. 

In its total aspect the situation which 
prevailed in the slave institution in the 
United States differentiated that system 
in three marked particulars from the one 

58 Herbert Aptheker, American Negro Slave Re- 
volts (New York, 1943), pp. 79-113 (chap. iv). The 


staples of slave food were cornmeal, pork or herring, 
and molasses (ibid., pp. 126-27). 


known to us in antiquity. The first is the 
fact that our slavery soon became an en- 
slavement of Negroes alone. The second 
is the receding background of primitive 
and open country with a hostile Indian 
population. The third is the surrounding 
atmosphere of antislavery, developing 
early in the nineteenth century into a 
militant abolitionism. Unquestionably 
these were the large factors which condi- 
tioned the agitations and revolts of slaves 
in our southern states.°® There was, how- 
ever, a definite type of slave upkeep, in- 
cluding the problems of slave food, cloth- 
ing, and housing facilities, which was gen- 
erally regarded as a necessary minimum. 
There were accepted types of punishment 
for certain infractions of the unwritten 
rules—accepted in the sense that they 
were not “unreasonable.” Such reason- 
able punishments were acceded to in an- 
cient Greek and Roman slavery, also. 
The disruption of these acceptances 
played its minor role in the unsuccessful 
outbreaks of slaves against their masters®° 
with us in the plantation system pre- 
ceding the Civil War. In the first Sicilian 
slave revolt it was the primary cause, 
according to the report which Diodorus 
of Sicily followed. 


CotumBIaA UNIVERSITY 


59 Tbid., pp. 114~39 (chap. v). 
50 Tbid., pp. 117, 139. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN BOEKOTIA 


ROBERT J. BONNER AND GERTRUDE SMITH 


forces of central Greece are enumer- 
ated first, and those of Boeotia head 
the list. Twenty-nine towns are included, 


T THE Homeric catalogue of ships the 


which together assembled fifty ships, with 


an average of one hundred and twenty 
men to each ship. Among the twenty-nine 
towns is Hypothebae, which is identified 
as the lower quarters of the town of 
Thebes, Thebes itself having been de- 
stroyed by the Epigoni.! Hypothebae 
does not have a conspicuous position in 
the list. With the epithet ‘‘a well-built 
city,” it is included with no prominence 
over others in the list. It is clear that the 
Boeotians are looked upon as a unit. 
Orchomenus is not grouped with the 
Boeotian towns; but this city, along with 
Aspledon, follows immediately after the 
Boeotians with a muster of thirty ships. 
At the time of the composition of the 
catalogue, then, Orchomenus was not a 
member of the Boeotian group. It is called 
Minyan Orchomenus. 

Hesiod, our next authority on Boeotia, 
presents to us in his Works and Days a 
political, social, and economic picture in 
an epoch, after the heroic age, of which 
little is known.? It is clear that the whole 
government rested in the hands of the 
basileis, who were not only rulers but also 
judges. Hesiod describes the situation in 
his own village of Ascra, but it may be 

1 Iliad ii, 494 ff. On the position of Boeotia in the 


catalogue cf. Allen, The Homeric Catalogue of Ships 
(Oxford, 1921), pp. 41 ff. 


* Hesiod is variously dated. Allen, Origins and 
Transmission of Homer (Oxford, 1924), p. 88, on 
astronomical and other grounds, places his floruit 
around 800 B.c.; the Cambridge Ancient History, III, 
Synchronistic Table I, places the age of Hesiod at 750 
B.c.; Bethe, Einleitung zur Altertumswissenschaft, I, 


281, brings him down to 650-600 B.c. 


[Ctassican Pamonoey, XL, January, 1945] 


conceded that throughout Boeotia the 
little villages around one larger town con- 
stituted a sort of synoecism, just as they 
did in later times. So when Hesiod pic- 
tures Ascra as a minor town attached ‘to 
Thespiae, he is giving a picture which may 
be applied to all Boeotia. Hesiod’s re- 
marks about the basileis are aimed specif- 
ically at those of Thespiae and its neigh- 
borhood, but the same aristocratic gov- 
ernment obtained throughout the Boeo- 
tian towns. The poem indicates a far more 
highly developed judicial system than 
the one known in Homer. Recourse to 
peaceful settlement of disputes was prac- 
ticed in the Homeric period, but as yet 
there was no compulsion to resort to arbi- 
tration. In such matters, however, public 
opinion is a strong force, and in the Works 
and Days it would appear that, if a claim 
were brought against a man, he had to 
submit to arbitration and to accept the 
decision of the basileis. This is the really 
important element which puts the judi- 
cial system in the age of Hesiod consider- 
ably in advance of that of Homer. Oblig- 
atory arbitration had been developed. 
Within each district the chiefs who made 
up the dominant aristocracy met with 
some regularity in the chief city, and be- 
fore them the people brought their dis- 
putes for adjudication. Witnesses were 
commonly used to substantiate the claims 
of litigants. Both they and the litigants 
gave their statements under oath. Side by 
side with compulsory arbitration, the less 
formal system of the heroic age continued 
to flourish; i.e., private arbitration, as dis- 


-tinct from compulsory, continued to be 


* Bonner and Smith, Administration of Justice 
from Homer to Aristotle, I (Chicago, 1930), 44-48. 
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practiced. The evidentiary oath was em- 
ployed in the settlement of disputes, and 
self-help still played an important part in 
the redress of wrongs. Homicide continued 
to be regarded as the concern of the rela- 
tives of the victim; but the idea that 
moral pollution was attached to homicide 
may be assumed to have been familiar to 
Hesiod and his contemporaries. This was 
the first step toward the intervention of 
the state in homicide cases. \ 
Hesiod’s litigation with his brother 
Perses is the only actual suit which has 
come down from this period. When their 
father, who appears to have been a sub- 
stantial farmer, died, the two brothers di- 
vided his property. Apparently, by brib- 
ing the nobles who sat in judgment on the 
case, Perses obtained more than his share. 
Hesiod represents Perses as improvident. 
He soon needed more money and threat- 
ened to bring further legal proceedings 
against Hesiod. Just what the grounds for 
the action were to have been is not ap- 
parent. Perhaps Perses hoped by fur- 
ther bribery to suppress the fact that he 
had already had his fair share and thereby 
to acquire part of Hesiod’s portion.‘ In- 
stead of refusing to appear again before 
the judges, as he might have-done had it 
been a matter of voluntary arbitration,® 
Hesiod appealed to his brother to settle 
the case out of court by impartial award— 
GAN abOc diaxpuvapyeba vetxos Weinor dixps.® 
He proposed then arbitration by agree- 
ment as an alternative to submitting the 
case to the adjudication of the nobles. 


4Cf. Burn, The World of Hesiod (New York, 1937), 
p. 35. 
5 Works and Days 37-39: 
hin wey yap KA\fjpov é5accdued’, &AXda Te woOAAa 
dprafwr épdpers péya xvbalvwy Baoidfjas 
dwpopayous of rive dixny édover dixaooat. 


Schoemann emended the MSS reading éédover dixaooat 
(the Schol. also so read) to é€édovr: dixagoary, which as- 
sumes that the case had already been decided. For the 
arguments against the emendation cf. Sinclair, Hesiod, 
Works and Days (London, 1932), ad loc. 


© Works and Days 35 f. 


This appears to be the natural interpreta- 
tion of Hesiod’s account; but several other 
explanations have been suggested, e.g., 
that Hesiod had appealed the case,’ or at 
least reopened it,’ or that the case had 
been heard but not yet decided.® But 
these suggestions do not alter the situa- 
tion materially. If Hesiod really believed 
that the nobles were corrupt and would 
decide the case unjustly for the sake of 
bribes, it is difficult to believe that he 
would ever have consented to accept 
them as arbitrators, if he had not felt 
compelled to do so. He could either have 
refused to do anything further about the 
matter or have insisted on other arbitra- 
tors. As he did neither, it is likely that he 
had to submit to the judgment of the 
court. 

The unwritten law administered by the 
magistrates under the early aristocracy 
was naturally vague and was easily modi- 
fied and interpreted to suit the interest of 
the ruling class. In the seventh century, 
however, owing to the dissatisfaction of 
the people with the uncertainty and diffi- 
culty of obtaining justice, there was gener- 
al codification of the laws throughout 
Greece.1° Among the early lawgivers 
Philolaus is mentioned by Aristotle as 
having come from Corinth, as having set- 
tled in Thebes for the remainder of his 
life, and as having become a Theban 
legislator." Aristotle seems to point out in 
the case of each lawgiver what he con- 
siders to be his outstanding contribu- 
tions. So in the case of Philolaus, after 
crediting him vaguely with laws on many 
other things, he selects for special men- 

7 Ehrenberg, Die Rechtsidee im friihen Griechen- 
tum (Leipzig, 1921), p. 63. 


8 Steinwenter, Die Streitbeendigung durch Urteil, 
Schiedsspruch und Vergleich nach griechischem 
Rechte (Munich, 1925), p. 41. 


® Kirchhoff, Hesiodos’ Mahnlieder an Perses (Berlin, 
1889), p. 43. 


10 Cf. Bonner and Smith, op. cit., I, 67 ff. 
ui Arist. Pol. 1274 a-b. 
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tion the nomoi thetikoi, the laws relating 
to adoption, which he introduced especial- 
ly to preserve the number of families. It 
has been pointed out that by permitting 
adoption Philolaus, in effect introduced 
testation in Thebes.!” 

From early times there had been a re- 
ligious union of the Boeotian towns, with 
its center at the temple of Athena Itonia 
near Coronea, where the festival of the 
Pamboeotia was celebrated. And it is 
generally conceded that from very early 
times the cities of Boeotia were brought 
together in a sort of loose federation, but 
evidence for a genuine political confedera- 


‘ tion is lacking until the first part of the 


sixth century. Material for the history of 
Boeotia from the age of Hesiod until the 
sixth century is very scanty, but by 550 
B.c. it is clear that there was a definite 
federal coinage,'* with the ‘“Boeotian 
buckler” as its distinctive type. It has 
been suggested that the Tanagraeans at 
first minted all of the federal coins. By 
the end of the century, in addition to the 
special federal coinage with the letters 
BOI on the reverse, individual issues for 
six cities with the initial letters of the 
cities were being produced by the federal 
mint. The six cities are Pharae, Aulis or 
Acraephium,'* Haliartus, Thebes, My- 
calessus, Coronea. From this union Or- 
chomenus held aloof and minted her own 
coins. Through this period Thebes was 
steadily asserting her dominance in the 
federation. In 519 B.c. Plataea seceded 
and put herself under the protection of 
Athens."® But the superiority of Thebes 
seems to have become well. established, 


12 Cf. Bonner and Smith, op. cit., I, 80, n. 6; New- 
man, The Politics of Aristotle, II (Oxford, 1887), 381. 

13Seltman, Greek Coins (London, 1933), p. 55; 
Head, Catalogue of Greek Coins, Central Greece (Lon- 
don, 1884), p. xxxvi. 

14 Seltman (op. cit., p. 56) attributes the A to an 
issue from Aulis; Head (op. cit., p. xxxvii) to Acrae- 
phium. 

18 Herodotus vi. 108, 


and by the end of the century she had 
opened her own mint. 

About the constitution of the League 
during this early period little is known. 
The Boeotarchs were the chief officials," 
and it is necessary to presuppose some 
federal body with authority. For the indi- 
vidual towns, Swoboda"’ thinks it possible 
to push back to this period the situation 
which obtained later. So the chief body 
in each city was the college of polemarchs, 
with primarily military functions. They 
commanded the city’s forces in war and 
also had the right to arrest anyone who 
had committed a crime for conviction of 
which the death penalty was prescribed. 
The office of archon, originally the chief 
magistrate, was reduced mainly to reli- 
gious functions. The real deciding-power 
belonged to the boulé, which had exten- 
sive judicial powers and judged those who 
were arrested by the polemarchs. The 
polemarchs were closely associated with 
the boulé and took part in its meetings, 
probably acting as presiding officers. 
There is no trace of a general assembly 
in this period. 

An early instance of international arbi- 
tration occurred in Boeotia in 519 B.c.!8 
The story is told by Herodotus'® in one 
of his typical digressions. The Plataeans, 
being molested by the Thebans, applied 
for aid to Cleomenes,?° who happened to 
be in the neighborhood with a contingent 
of Lacedaemonian troops. Cleomenes re- 
jected the application and advised them 
to apply to Athens, their near neighbor. 


16 Tbid. ix. 15; Pausanias x. 20. 3. 


17 Hermann-Swoboda, Lehrbuch der griechischen 
Staatsaltertimer, Part III (Tiibingen, 1913), p. 253. 

18 We have accepted the date given in the Cam- 
bridge Ancient History, IV, 78; cf. Raeder (L’ Arbitrage 
international chez les Hellénes (Kristiania, 1912] pp. 
23-24), who puts the date at 510 or 509, as do others. 

19 vi. 108. . 


201t has been plausibly suggested that on this 
occasion Cleomenes induced Megara to join the Pelo- 
ponnesian League (Larsen, CP, XXVII [1932], 147, 
n, 2). 
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The Athenians gladly acceded to their 
request. Eventually an alliance was con- 
summated.#4 é 

The Thebans, on becoming aware of 
these negotiations, sent an expedition 
against Plataea. The Athenians at once 
went to the aid of the Plataeans; but, be- 
fore hostilities began, some Corinthians 
appeared and proposed that the dispute 
be submitted to them for arbitration. 
Both Thebes and Plataea agreed to sub- 
mit the dispute to the Corinthians as arbi- 
trators. Just how the Corinthians hap- 
pened to be on hand is nowhere stated. 
Herodotus, by using zaparuxévres, is evi- 
dently warning his readers that he is not 
concerned with the reason for the presence 
of the Corinthians.” It may be suggested 
as a plausible guess that the Corinthians, 
jealous of the growing power of Thebes, 
sent an embassy to intervene in the affair 
informally, just as they did. 

The process of the arbitration is not 
clearly set forth by Herodotus. Writing 
loosely, not to say carelessly, he makes 
the decision of the political question con- 
tingent upon the delimitation of bounda- 
ries. This cannot be correct. Obviously, 
the first duty of the arbitrafors was to de- 
cide whether Thebes had the right to 
coerce Plataea into joining a Boeotian 
federation.®* 

In reaching their decision the arbitra- 
tors laid down the general principle that 
no Boeotian city should be forced to join 
the Boeotian League, which was obvious- 
ly dominated by Thebes: éav OnBalous 
Bowrdv rods ph Bovdrouévouvs és Bowwrtods 
rerdéev.24 Next the arbitrators fixed the 


] 21 Larsen, in Pauly-Wissowa, XIX, 824, s.v, replotxor. 

22 Raeder (op. cit., p. 24) believes that they con- 
stituted a part of the forces of Cleomenes. But this 
view is quite unlikely, as there is nowhere in Herod- 
otus’ account a suggestion of a threat of force. 

23 Cf. ibid.: ‘Ils [the arbitrators] tracérent la ligne 
frontiére aprés avoir décidé que les Thébains devrai- 
ent laisser en paix les Béotiens qui ne voudraient pas 
entier dans la Ligue Béotienne.”’ 

24 Herod. vi. 108. 5. 


frontiers of Plataea and departed. The 
Thebans refused to accept the arbitration 
and made an unsuccessful attack on the 
Athenians and their allies, the Plataeans. 
The victorious Athenians proceeded to fix 
the boundaries to suit themselves and 
left for home. 

Thucydides tells us that during the 
Persian Wars a duvacteia ddiywr dvipav 
was in control in Thebes.”> According to 
Aristotle, this is the rule of a faction 
which has forcibly assumed control and 
rules without regard to the law—i.e., an 
unconstitutional government which may 
be compared to the rule of the Four Hun- 
dred or of the Thirty in Athens. From the 
general tendency of the Boeotian cities to 
Medize at this period, it has been inferred 
that such dvvacreta: were in control in 
the other cities as well.?’ 

At the end of the war the Boeotian 
League was dissolved, and Thebes’s domi- 
nation was brought to an end. Other 
cities issued their own coinage.?* This 
situation obtained until 457 B.c., when 
the Spartans again forced the Boeotian 
cities to be subordinate to Thebes. But 
in the same year Athens, under the gen- 
eralship of Myronides, defeated the 
Boeotians in the battle of Oenophyta”® 
and held sway in Boeotia for the next ten 
years, during which the League was in 
abeyance. Democracies: were set up in the 
Boeotian cities—even in Thebes, which 
Diodorus®* expressly says was not cap- 
tured by Myronides. Here again our 
knowledge of the various institutions 


2% Thuc. iii. 62. 3-4; cf. Plutarch Arist. 18; Paus. 
ix. 6. 2. 

2% Pol, 1272b7. This oligarchic regime was urged 
by the Thebans as an excuse for their Medizing. Cf. 
Paus. ix. 6. 2, who says that, if the Persian War had 
occurred during the rule of the Peisistratidae, Athens 
would doubtless have gone over to the Persian king. 
For an apology for the Theban attitude at this time 
cf. Hermann-Swoboda, op. cit., p. 254, n. 4; Grundy, 
The Great Persian War (London, 1901), pp. 229 ff. 


27 Hermann-Swoboda, op. cit., p. 254, n. 5. 
28 Head, op. cit., p. xxxviii. 
29 Thuc. i. 108; Diodorus xi. 81. 


30 xj, 83. 1. 
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under which the cities were governed is 
pitifully meager. The dissatisfied oligarchs, 


exiled from their cities, gathered at ° 


Thebes, and. there a counterrevolution 
broke out, as happened also in Chaeronea 
and Orchomenus. It was to quell these 
revolutions that an Athenian force ad- 
vanced into Boeotia in 447 s.c. The army 
was defeated at Coronea, and Athens was 
forced to relinquish her pretensions to 
land empire. The Boeotian League was re- 
habilitated.*! And for this period, owing 
to the discovery of the so-called Hellenica 
Oxyrhynchia, the constitution is known 
in some detail. This constitution lasted 
from 447 until the King’s Peace in 387 
B.c. It has been discussed frequently and 
at great length, and there is no need for 
repetition of the material here.** The only 
feature of the federal government which 
is pertinent to the present discussion is 
the federal court. “To speak generally, 
it was in proportion to the distribution 
of their magistrates that they enjoyed 
the privileges of the League, made their 
contributions, sent judges, and took part 
in everything whether good or bad.’”’ The 
duties of these judges are not specified, 
but they must have tried all cases which 
involved offenses against the League. Un- 
doubtedly the Boeotarchs and the other 
federal officials were responsible to this 
court. There must also have been provi- 
sion for the local administration of jus- 
tice. Probably the local senates settled 
lawsuits as they did later and as they very 
likely did in the earlier period. And un- 

| For the coinage of this period cf. Head, op. cit., 
Dp. xxxix. 


32 Hell. Oxy. xi. Grenfell and Hunt, Oxryrhynchus 
Papyri, V (1908), 223 ff.; Bonner, ‘‘The Boeotian 
Federal Constitution,”’ CP, V (1910), 405 ff.; ‘‘The 
Four Senates of the Boeotians,”’ ibid., X (1915), 381 
ff.; Goligher, ‘The Boeotian Constitution,’ CR, XXII 
(1908), 80 ff.; Walker, Hellenica Oxyrhynchia (Ox- 
ford, 1913); Swoboda, ‘‘Studien zur Verfassung 
Boiotiens,’’ Klio, X (1910), 315 ff.; Busolt-Swoboda, 
Griechische Staatskunde (Munich, 1920-26), pp. 1414 
ff.; Hermann-Swoboda, op. cit., pp. 256 ff.; Bussmann, 
Die béotische Verfassung (Fulda, 1912); Cambridge 
Ancient History, VI, 56. 


doubtedly in addition to the senates there 
were also local courts. 

There is no reference to a trial in this 
period which affords information about 
the operation of the legal system in 
Boeotia. The trial** of the few surviving 
Plataeans in 427 B.c. was not really a 
Boeotian trial, except that Boeotians 
were the defendants. The Lacedaemonian 
commander of the forces besieging .Pla- 
taea was instructed by Sparta not to take 
the city by storm but to secure a volun- 
tary surrender. If peace was ever made on 
condition that captured cities were to be 
restored, the Lacedaemonians desired to 
be in a position to refuse to give up Pla- 
taea. Accordingly, a herald was sent to the 
Plataeans with a proposal that they sur- 
render to the Lacedaemonians on condi- 
tion that they be tried by them. The Lace- 
daemonians promised that they would 
punish only the guilty: rots re dédixous 
Kodatew mapa dixny dé ovdeva.*4 The Pla- 
taeans surrendered on these terms; but 
when a commission of five Spartans ar- 
rived, they did not hold a regular trial but 
simply asked this question: “Have you 
rendered any service to the Lacedaemo- 
nians in this war?” It is true that as a re- 
sult of their protests the Plataeans were 
permitted to make a defense, to which the 
Thebans replied. But their plea was of no 
avail. The judges called up the defendants 
in turn and asked the same question. As 
they all answered “No,” they were forth- 
with condemned to death. One gets a 
very definite idea that, while this was not 
technically a League trial, it was actually 
handled by Sparta as head of the Pelo- 
ponnesian League. This is clearly indi- 
cated by the question asked the defend- 
ants: ‘Have you rendered any service to 
the Lacedaemonians and their allies in 
this war?” 

With the Peace of Antalcidas in 387 © 
B.c., the Boeotian League was broken up. 

#8 Thue. iii. 52-68. 44 Ibid. 52. 2. 
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There is no longer reference to the Boeo- 
tarchs, the federal council, the federal 
court, or the federal troops. Each city was 
now supreme with regard to both local 
and foreign affairs.*° The local govern- 
ments were termed duvacreiac by Xen- 
ophon.** There is no detailed information 
for the government of this period. The 
archon, selected by lot, in all probability 
for one year, served to date the year. His 
duties were apparently entirely religious. 
The chief officials in each city were the 
polemarchs, probably three in number 
and chosen by election. This is an infer- 
ence from the fact that for Thebes, the 
only city for which there is information, 
the polemarchs in 382 B.c., Ismenias and 
Leontiades, were the party leaders, a 
situation which seems unlikely if their 
choice was left to the accident of the lot. 
Further, when Ismenias was put to death, 
the Thebans elected (eiAovro) another to 
take his place.*” The polemarchs were as- 
sisted by a secretary.** That the pole- 
marchs had important judicial powers 
seems clear. These officials could arrest 
anyone who appeared to them to be com- 
mitting a crime deserving of the death 
penalty.*® So Leontiades arrested Isme- 
nias on a charge of instigating war. And 
in 379 B.c., at the time of the recovery of 
the Cadmea, Phillidas, the ringleader in 
the plot, was enabled to gain entrance to 
the prison and to release the anti-Spartan 
leaders by telling the keeper of the prison 
that he was bringing a man from the pole- 
marchs for incarceration.*® Courts must 
have existed in each of the cities; but 
their number, their personnel, their juris- 

36 During this period there were coin issues from 
many different mints (Head, op. cit., p. xli). For trade 
convenience the Boeotian buckler was retained as the 


obverse type, but each city adopted its own reverse 
(Seltman, op. cit., p. 158). 


% Hell. v. 4. 46. 

37 Thid, 2. 32. 38 Ibid, 4. 2. 

39 Jbid. 2. 30; cf. Bussmann, op. cit., p. 18. 
40 Hell, v. 4. 8. 
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diction, and the method of recruiting 
them are unknown. The boulé or council 
also had judicial powers. 

In 382 B.c. the Cadmea was captured 
by the Spartan Phoebidas with the con- 
nivance of Leontiades, one of the pole- 
marchs.*! Leontiades at once took meas- 
ures to deal with the Thebans, who were 
scandalized by the high-handed act of 
Phoebidas. One of the chief leaders of the 
anti-Spartans was Ismenias, a man of 
means,*? whom Leontiades ordered to be 
arrested and confined in the Cadmea. In 
a speech to the boulé he justified his ac- 
tion by claiming that, as polemarch, he 
had authority by law to arrest anyone 
who seemed guilty of deeds deserving of 
death: ‘Hence I arrested Ismenias as a 
warmonger.”’ Several hundred Thebans, 
alarmed by the fate of Ismenias, sought 
refuge in Athens, among them Androclei- 
das.*8 

The right of arrest carried legally the 
right to prosecute. Ismenias was in the 
Cadmea in the hands of the Spartan gar- 
rison and could, one imagines, have been 
easily eliminated by an overawed boulé 
or a selected dicastery. But there was an 
element in the situation which no doubt 
determined Leontiades not to act pre- 
cipitately. What would Sparta do about 
the high-handed and unwarranted act of 
Phoebidas? If Phoebidas’ action was re- 
pudiated, Leontiades would be in a dan- 
gerous position. Leontiades** betook him- 
self to Sparta. Here he found the ephors 
and the people generally much incensed 
by the action of Phoebidas.* 


41 Whether there were two or three polemarchs is 
uncertain (Busolt-Swoboda, op. cit., p. 580; Marchant 
and Underhill, Xenophon, Hellenica (Oxford, 1900), on 
v. 2. 25). 

42Cf. Marchant and Underhill, op. cit.; cf. Hell. 
Ozy. xiii. Androcleidas was also a prominent anti- 
Spartan. 

43 Xen. Hell. v. 2. 31. 

44 Leontiades’ family was closely connected with 
Sparta (Marchant and Underhill, op. cit., on v. 2. 25). 
4 Xen. Hell. v. 2. 32. 
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At a meeting of the Spartans,** Ages- 
ilaus took the view that expediency alone 
should be the test of such actions. If an 
act was beneficial to the state, it should 
be adjudged good, otherwise it should be 
disclaimed. Leontiades, on the other 
hand, undertook to justify the view of 
Agesilaus by pointing out in detail the 
many hostile and unfriendly actions of 
Thebes in her relations with Sparta.*’ 
As a result of these arguments, the Spar- 
tans decided to retain possession of the 
Cadmea; but they also brought Phoebidas 
to trial, deprived him of his command, 
and fined him 100,000 drachmae. The 
Hellenes were amazed at the cynical in- 
consistency of a people that profited by a 
deed and at the same time punished the 
doer.** The Spartans also decided to bring 
Ismenias to trial. The process of the trial 
has some interesting features. 

Ismenias was arrested as a warmonger, 
but at the trial he was accused of Mediz- 
ing, of being a guest-friend of the Persian 
satrap to the injury of Greece, and of re- 
ceiving a share of the money which Phar- 
nabazus gave Timocrates the Rhodian 
to bribe influential leaders in Athens, 
Thebes, Corinth, and Argos to stir up the 
Corinthian War against Sparta. He failed 
to persuade the court that he was not a 
very dangerous man and was condemned 
to death. It was a travesty of justice that 
Sparta should accuse any Greek of Med- 
izing after the King’s Peace (387 B.c.). 
The real reason for the condemnation of 
Ismenias was doubtless his part in bring- 
ing on the Corinthian War in 394 B.c.* 


‘6 For the meaning of éxxAyrovs see Marchant and 
Underhill, op. cit., v. 2. 33; ii. 4. 38. 

47 Xen. Hell. v. 2. 33-34. 

48 Plut. Pelopidas 6. 

49 Hell. Oxy. xiii; Xen. Hell. v. 2. 35. According to 
ibid. iii. 5. 1-2, Tithraustes sent Timocrates on his 
mission, but the author of HeW. Ozy. ii. 5 names 
Pharnabazus as the satrap. The date is given as 397 
or 396, instead of 395. Xenophon also says that the 
Athenian leaders were not bribed. Here again there is 
disagreement. Hell. Oxy. ii. 2 specifically mentions the 


The composition of the court that tried 
Ismenias presents an interesting problem. 
The Peloponnesians sent to Thebes a com- 
mission composed of three Lacedaemo- 
nians and one from each of the allies both 
large and small.5° Marchant and Under- 
hill make no attempt to solve the prob- 
lem; they content themselves with refer- 
ring to a passage where practically the 
same phraseology is used in a political 
sense.*! On the eve of the Peloponnesian 
War the Spartans held a meeting in which 
they listened to the complaints of their 
allies against Athens. Then in their own 
assembly they decided that the Athenians 
were wrongdoers and had broken the 
treaty.” Later, they had all their allied 
states who were present vote on the ques- 
tion of war or peace. The majority was 
for war.®8 

There is one point of resemblance be- 
tween the group that voted for war and 
the court that tried Ismenias that is sig- 
nificant. In both cases the bodies repre- 
sent the Peloponnesian League. The par- 
ticipation of all the League members in 
the trial would seem to point to an expan- 
sion of original judicial functions on the 
part of the League.** If that be true, the 
court that tried Ismenias was simply a 
representative commission of the League 
assembly: three Spartans and one from 
each of the allies both large and small. 

After the recovery of the Theban Cad- 


Athenians as recipients of the Persian gold. So also 
Plut. Agesilaus 15 and Paus. iii. 9. 8; cf. Oxzyrhynchus 
Papyri, V, pp. 115 ff. 

50 Xen. Hell. v. 2. 35 ff. 

51 Thue. i. 125. 

52 Ibid. 87. 

53 Ibid. 125. f 

54 Cf. Larsen, CP, XXVIII (1933), 269. 

58 Xen. Hell. v. 2. 35. Plut. Pelopidas 5 says that 
Ismenias was tried at Sparta, but Xenophon puts the 
trial in Thebes. Marchant and Underhill accept 
Xenophon as the more reliable authority. In a sense 
the trial of the Plataeans by a commission of five 
Spartans affords a precedent for this case (cf. above, 
p. 15). 
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mea from the Spartans in 379 B.c., democ- 
racy was established in Thebes.* In course 
of time this became the established form 
of government in the other Boeotian 
cities.*” And in the meantime Thebes set 
about the rehabilitation of the Boeotian 
union. It has been held, on the one hand, 
that Thebes formed a synoecism with 
herself as the head and, on the other hand, 
that she resuscitated the federation.®® 
The second is the correct view.*® The 
name Bowroi served to designate the 
federation just as in the earlier period. 
A new federal coinage was instituted, the 
coins bearing the name neither of the 
Boeotians nor of the Thebans but only 
that of a federal magistrate, a Boeotarch,™ 
and with the Boeotian buckler on the ob- 
verse as always. In place of the four 
senates of the preceding period, the gen- 
eral assembly appears, designated 6dayos 
tév Bowrayv in the inscriptions.” This 
body took cognizance of crimes against 
the federation.** There is no trace of a 
federal senate in this period. But there 
was a federal court composed of judges 
selected by lot which had jurisdiction in 
cases against federal officials.*4 These 
judges must have been drawn from the 
federal assembly. Among. the federal 
officials, the archon held the highest 
rank and gave his name to the year,® but 
56 Plut. Pelopidas 12; Xen. Hell. v. 4. 46. 
57 Cf. Hermann-Swoboda, op. cit., p. 262. 


58 For full bibliography cf. Hermann-Swoboda, op. 
cit., p. 264, nn. 7 and 8; Busolt-Swoboda, op. cit., p. 
1426, n. 2. 

5° For the evidence cf. Busolt-Swoboda, op. cit., 
p. 1426, n. 3. 

60 7G, VII, 2407, 2408, 2418; Diod. xv. 80. 2; xvi. 
85. 3. 

61 Head, op. cit., p. xlii; Seltman, op. cit., p. 158 and 
Pl. XXXII, 12, 13. 

6 7G, VII, 2407, 2408. Cf. xow) civodos trav Bowrav 
(Diod. xv. 80. 2); 7d xowwdv ovvédprov (Diod. xv. 29. 7; xvi. 
85. 3). 

63 Diod. xv. 79. 5. 

64 Cf. the trials of Epaminondas and Pelopidas 
(below, p. 19). 

%& 7G, VII, 2407, 2418. 


his functions were limited to the sphere . 
of religion. The really important officers, 
as in former times, were the Boeotarchs, 
whose number under the rehabilitated 
federation was diminished to seven.” 
Citizenship in any one of the cities in the 
federation automatically brought about 
citizenship in the federation. Each city 
was independent and directed its own 
affairs. About the organization of each 
city little is known. That there was a 
boulé is clear from the story of Euphron, 
who was murdered during a meeting of 
the Theban boulé. His assassins were 
tried before the boulé.*’ It may reasonably 
be assumed that in addition to the boulé 
there were courts in each of the cities of 
the federation for the trial of local cases. 

In 377 B.c. Agesilaus led an expedition 
against Thebes, but no decisive action 
occurred. As he retired, Agesilaus stopped 
at Thespiae, where he found the citizens 
divided into two factions, the philo- 
Laconian faction wishing to kill their op- 
ponents. Agesilaus reconciled the two fac- 
tions and forced them to give oaths to one 
another.®® This practice is by no means 
unknown in Greek procedure, i.e., the use 
of a foreigner as arbitrator in a dispute. 
As Plutarch tells the story, it appears that 
Agesilaus took the initiative, but in 
bringing about a settlement between the 
two parties he was certainly acting in the 
capacity of arbitrator. 

There was a law in force in Boeotia ac- 
cording to which a Boeotarch who failed 
to relinquish his command at the end of 
his year of office was liable to the death 
penalty if convicted. Plutarch’ says 


66 TG, VII, 2407, 2408; Diod. xv. 52. 1; 53. 3; Paus. 
ix. 13. 6-7. Seltman (op. cit., p. 158) erroneously refers 
to the eleven annual Boeotarchs of the League for this 
period (cf. Busolt-Swoboda, op. cit., p. 1429). 


67 Xen. Hell. vii. 3. 5. 
68 Ibid. v. 4. 55. 


6° Cf. Bonner and Smith, CP, XX XVIII, 11; ef. 
above, p. 14. 


70 Pelopidas 25, 
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definitely that Pelopidas, Epaminondas, 
and others (rov’s cvvapxovras) were brought 
to trial under this law and were acquitted. 
Pelopidas, being tried first, was on that 
account in serious danger. 

Before further discussion of the trial a 
divergent view of the charge must be 
noted. Cary says: “The true charge was 
probably that Epaminondas had exceeded 
his instructions on his first Peloponnesian 
campaign and had carried the war beyond 
the territorial limits assigned to him.’’”! 
The source cited by Cary is Diodorus.” 
This seems to be the correct view of the 
charge. 

There is at least one unusual feature in 
the process of the trial. Epaminondas”® 
bade his fellow-commanders plead in 
court that he accepted full responsibility 
for the conduct of the campaign. Any 
court, ancient or modern, would expect 
some evidence to support the claim of 
Pelopidas and his codefendants that Epam- 
inondas applied pressure (ws éxB.acbévras) 
to induce them to do an illegal act. So far 
as we know, the only authority Epami- 
nondas possessed, beyond that of his offi- 
cial rank, was his military skill and his 
moral force. It is certain that Epaminon- 
das did not appear as a witness. Pelopi- 
das, a forceful and vigorous speaker, must 
have made an effective defense without 
Epaminondas’ direct aid. 

Next came the trial of Epaminondas 
himself. According to Cornelius Nepos,”! 
‘“no one thought he would appear for 
trial for no one could imagine what he 
could say in his defense.” Under the cir- 
cumstances this was not an unnatural 
view. However, Epaminondas made no 


"CQ, XVIII (1924), 182-84. 


Xv. 72: dreveyxavrwv obv abtG rpodoclas tyxAnua. The 
date of the trial is 369 B.c. (Cary, op. cit., p. 182). 
Cf. Hermann-Swoboda, op. cit., p. 268, n. 4; Beloch, 
Griechische Geschichte?, III, 2, p. 247. 

7 Plut. Moralia, p. 194, sec. 23. 


14 Epaminondas 8. 


real defense. He asserted that deeds spoke 
louder than words. If he must put in a 
plea, he simply requested the judges, if 
they condemned him, to inscribe their 
verdict on his tomb, that the Hellenes 
might know that Epaminondas had forced 
the Boeotians against their will to lay 
waste with fire Laconia, which had not 
been ravaged for five hundred years, that 
he had restored the Messenians after two 
hundred and fifty years, and that he had 
unified the Arcadians and had restored 
independence to the Hellenes. All these 
things had been accomplished in the cam- 
paign which was in question. This un- 
paralleled defense so surprised the judges 
that, convulsed with laughter, they left 
the court without casting their ballots. 
No votes, of course, meant acquittal. In 
modern parlance, the case was dismissed.” 
There was formerly lack of agreement 
as to the status of the court that tried 
Pelopidas and Epaminondas. Plutarch’ 
calls the court 76 dixaornpiov. This is not 
an explicit term. Pausanias is more def- 
inite when he says: Aeyovrar 5 of Suxdfew 
Aaxdvres ode dpxiv wept abrod [Epaminon- 
das] béc0a tiv Wiidov.7” It is now conceded 
that it was a federal court drawn by lot 
from the citizens as occasion arose. Cary 
presents’* the most convincing argument. 
Menecleides had enough political power 
to exclude Epaminondas from the office 
of Boeotarch. On one occasion he pro- 
posed to honor one Charon for a very 
minor victory over a small body of 
Spartans. Pelopidas, as prosecutor, chal- 
lenged the proposed measure as uncon- 
stitutional. He was successful in his ac- 
tion. He claimed that it was not a Theban 
7% Plut. Moralia, p. 194, sec. 23; cf. Nepos, loc. cit. 
76 Pelopidas 25. 2. 
77 Paus. ix. 14. 5-7. 


78 Op. cit., p. 184; cf. Busolt-Swoboda, op. cit., p. 
1428, n. 7; Hermann-Swoboda, op. cit., p. 267, n.7. 
Undoubtedly these judges were drawn from the feder- 
al assembly. 
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custom to honor a single individual for a 
victory but for the whole country to have 
the honor. The case was tried in a Theban 
court, which inflicted so heavy a fine on 
Menecleides”® that he was unable to pay 
it. Plutarch makes the statement®® that 
Menecleides, an orator of some distinc- 
tion, continued to accuse and calumniate 
his betters, ‘even after the trial” of 
Pelopidas and Epaminondas. It may rea- 
sonably be assumed from this statement 
that he was the prosecutor. In these two 
Boeotian trials alone do we know the 
names of the prosecutors. 

When Pelopidas and Ismenias were 
captured and imprisoned by Alexander of 
Pherae, the Thebans sent an army to 
Thessaly. When the leaders of the inva- 
sion failed to accomplish anything, they 
retired disgracefully. The city fined each 
of them 10,000 drachmae.*! This occurred 
in 367 B.c. when the governments of the 
Boeotian cities had become democratic 
under the restored League. The use of 
mods seems to point to the Theban as- 
sembly’s acting in a judicial capacity. 

After the overthrow of the Spartan 
supremacy, Thebes, following the policy 
of Sparta, stationed a harmost in Sicyon. 
In 367 B.c. a Sicyonian named Euphron, 
with the aid of Argives and Arcadians, 
set aside the ruling oligarchy and pro- 
claimed a democracy.® Euphron and five 
others were appointed generals. Of these 
he assassinated some and banished others. 
In the ensuing civil tumult, Euphron was 
expelled from the city. As long as the 
Thebans still held the citadel, Euphron 
could not hope to regain his tyranny, so 
with ample funds for bribery he set out to 


79 Cf. ypad} wapavduwr in Athenian practice. The 
language of Plutarch (rd cvxopayreiv) suggests that 
Menecleides was a professional prosecutor such as 
flourished in Athens. 

80 Pelopidas 25. 3. 

81 [bid. 29: exelvww wey exacrov } ods puplars Spaxpais 
efnulwoer. 

82 Xen. Hell. vii. 1. 44 ff.; 3. 1 ff. 


Thebes to get aid in banishing the aristo- 
crats and supporting his tyranny. Some 
aristocrats, fearing he might succeed, 
followed him and, seeing him in confer- 
ence with the authorities, took a desper- 
ate chance and slew him in the Cadmea 
while the boulé was in session. 

The authorities at once brought his 
assassins before the Theban boulé. The 
accusation ran as follows: 

Fellow citizens, we bring the slayers of 
Euphron to trial on a capital charge. Wicked 
men usually try to commit their crimes in 
secret. But these men had the hardihood to 
kill Euphron in the presence of the magis- 
trates and you, the members of the boulé. If 
they are not adequately punished matters will 
come to such a pass that men who wish to deal 
with the authorities will fear to come to the 
city. And the city itself will suffer if we are not 
permitted to know for what purpose men come 
to our city. 


All of the defendants except one 
pleaded “Not guilty.” The defendant 
who pleaded ‘“‘Guilty’’ made a consider- 
able speech in his defense. “I slew Eu- 
phron, O Thebans, in the belief that I was 
doing a righteous deed and that you 
would regard it as such.” Here he cites a 
precedent. The cases of Archias and Hy- 
pates, however, to which he refers do not 
constitute a legal precedent. When in 
379-378 a group of Thebans under the 
leadership of Pelopidas and _ others 
planned to overthrow the local government 
supported by Spartan troops in the 
Cadmea, they simply hunted down and 
assassinated these men without any sem; 
blance of a trial.** The defendant pro- 
ceeds to make various accusations against 
Euphron, charging that he was both a 
traitor and a tyrant. He had handed over 
the port of Sicyon to the Lacedaemonians, 
enslaved, put to death, and banished his 
opponents. In the end the murderers were 


83 Plut. Pelopidas 11, 
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acquitted. Xenophon, however, observes 
that the Sicyonians brought his body 
home and buried him in the market place 
and paid him pious honors.*4 

The assassins of Euphron were tried 
by the Theban boulé. This was the city 
boulé of Thebes, which, like all local 
senates, had the right to exercise criminal 
jurisdiction within its own territory.® 
Marchant and Underhill®* regard the 
épxovres who participated in the trial as 
Boeotarchs. This view can -scarcely be 
correct, as the local officials were pole- 
marchs, who had both military and judi- 
cial functions.*” Boeotarchs would natur- 
ally deal only with offenders against the 
League. 

In 364 B.c. some Theban exiles planned 
to establish an aristocratic form of gov- 
ernment in the city. They persuaded 
three hundred knights of Orchomenus to 
jon in the enterprise. That suspicion 
might be avoided, a day was chosen to 
carry out the plot which was fixed for a 
review under arms. But the plot became 
widely known outside the ranks of the 
original plotters. In terror they aban- 
doned the plot and betrayed to the Boeo- 
tarchs their accomplices, the three hun- 
dred Orchomenian knights. For this serv- 
ice they secured immunity for themselves. 
In modern legal parlance, they gave evi- 
dence against the defendants, who were 
convicted and executed. This appears to 
be the only instance in Boeotian practice 
where accused persons turned state’s evi- 
dence. The case was tried in the ecclesia. 
The Thebans took this case as an excuse 
for attacking and destroying the city of 
Orchomenus. They slew the male adults 
and sold the women and children.** 


84 vii. 3. 7-12. The date of the trial was 367 B.c. 
(cf. Busolt-Swoboda, op. cit., p. 400). 

% Hermann-Swoboda, op. cit., p. 267, n. 4. 

8 Op. cit., on vii. 3. 5. 

87 Hermann-Swoboda, op. cit., p. 253. 


88 Diod. xv. 79. 3-6; cf. Grote, History of Greece, 
X, 426. 


For the period following the battle of 
Chaeronea in 338 B.c. there is evidence of 
the continued existence of the Boeotian 
federation,*® but there is little that is of 
interest for legal antiquities. That the 
federal assembly continued to have judi- 
cial functions—at least the power of in- 
flicting punishment—is indicated.*° By 
the beginning of the second century the 
Boeotarchs were no longer the chief offi- 
cials, for they had been superseded by a 
strategos, who was chosen annually by 
the assembly.” 

The individual cities had governments 
modeled on that of the federation, al- 
though they retained the boulé, with 
judicial functions, just as in the period 
before Chaeronea.” It is apparent from 
inscriptional evidence that the leasing of 
sacred property was regulated in Greek 
towns by decrees of the people. A badly 
mutilated inscription from Thespiae deals 
with this subject. As partially restored by 
Lolling,** this provides for various fines 
for infractions of the regulations relative 
to sureties and to rent payments. These 
fines appear as once and a half the amount 
or double the amount. Foucart, by com- 
parison with an inscription of Tegea, is 
of the opinion that lines 17-19 contain a 
prohibition against taking disputes rela- 
tive to rents before any other town than 
Thespiae.** The imposition of fines pre- 
supposes some investigation. Such in- 
vestigation, even the most simple and in- 
formal, must be regarded as a trial.® So 
several building inscriptions from Leba- 
dea** provide for exclusion from the work 


89 For Boeotian coinage after 338 s.c. cf. Head, 
op. cit., pp. xlii ff. 


%0 Livy xlii. 43. 8-9; Polybius xxvii. 2; Diogenes 
Laertius ii. 142; Busolt-Swoboda, op. cit., p. 1435, n. 
5. 


9! Busolt-Swoboda, op. cit., p. 1436. 

92 Tbid., p. 1439. 93 7G, VII, 1739. 
%4 Foucart, BCH, IX (1885), 412 ff. 

% Cf. Bonner and Smith, op. cit., I, 121. 
%6 7G, VII, 3073, 3074, 3075. 
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if workmen fail in performance and also 
for fines if the contractors fail to carry 
out their contracts. The naopoioi are in 
charge of the work and impose the fines. 

As the chief municipal officials, the 
polemarchs appear in the inscriptions. 
They had charge of freedmen and had 
power to punish those who molested them. 
There is extant a large group of manumis- 
sion decrees from various parts of Boeo- 
tia.®” These decrees are similar to those 
from other parts of Greece in that the act 
of manumission consists in the dedication 
or sale of the slave to the divinity of the 
local shrine, the dedication being made 
through the synedrion in accordance with 
the law. This assures the slave who has 
received his freedom of the protection of 
his rights. Certain provisions appear in 
these decrees which afford a clear picture 
of the procedure to be followed in case a 
manumitted slave was molested. Authori- 
ty was given to various officials to seize 
the culprit and to fine him. The penalty 
seems always to have been a fine. One 
decree provides for a fine of one thousand 
drachmae in case the manumitted slave 
is molested.** The officials involved are 
sometimes the priests of the local shrine, 
the hierarchs, and the synedroi. Some- 
times they are the priests, the polemarchs, 
and the synedroi. Frequently there is also 
a clause to the effect that anyone who 


pleases (6 BeAduevos) may join in the 
prosecution. This is interesting as recall- 
ing the provision of Solon in Athenian 
procedure that any citizen might claim 
legal satisfaction on behalf of anyone who 
was wronged.°*® This provision was always 


7 Cf., e.g., IG, VII, 3080; Buck, Greek Dialects? 
(Boston, 1928), No. 45; Schwyzer, Dialectorum Grae- 
carum exempla epigraphica potiora (Leipzig, 1923), No. 
512; IG, VII, 3303, 3304, 3305; Buck, No. 46; Schwy- 
zer, No. 516; IG, VII, 3352; Buck, No. 47; IG, Vil, 
3200; Buck, No. 48; IG, VII, 3081; Schwyzer, No. 
511; IG, VII, 3198, 3199. 

98 7G, VII, 2872. 

%” Aristotle Ath. Pol. 9. 1; Plut. Solon 18. 


regarded as one of the cornerstones of 
Athenian democracy.! It is, of course, 
a natural development in democracy, and 
its appearance in these inscriptions is by 
no means its first appearance in Boeotian 
legal history. The activities of Mene- 
cleides'®*' and the prosecution of Mene- 
cleides by Pelopidas for unconstitutional 
legislation furnish examples of the volun- 
teer prosecutor. In Athens the encourage- 
ment of citizens to prosecute public of- 
fenders resulted in a serious abuse, name- 
ly, the development. of the sycophants. 
The case of Menecleides shows that a 
similar abuse had developed in Thebes. 
Plutarch!” uses the term 76 cuxodayrety 
of his activities. Again, the people of 
Orchomenus are said by Plutarch! to 
have employed a Roman sycophant to 
prosecute the city of Chaeronea in 87 B.c. 
after the murder of some Roman soldiers 
by Damon. This is undoubtedly a refer- 
ence to a professional prosecutor. 

A Roman captain made unwelcome 
advances to a youth of Chaeronea named 
Damon.'* The young man with some 
companions set upon the captain and 
slew him and a number of his soldiers. The 
boulé at once met and passed sentence of 
death upon Damon and his accomplices 
in absentia. That same evening the cul- 
prits attacked and killed the members of 
the boulé in the hall where they were at 
supper.!® , 

Damon and his accomplices escaped 
and proceeded to ravage the neighboring 

100 Of, Lofberg, Sycophancy in Athens (disserta- 


tion, Chicago, 1917), p. 1; Bonner and Smith, op. cit., 
I, 167 ff. 

101 Cf. above, p. 19. 

102 Pelopidas 25. 

103 Cimon 2. 104 Thid. 1, 

10% Bussmann (op. cit., p. 12) wrongly dates the 
event in the third century s.c. Evidently he was mis- 
led by the mention of an invasion of the Gauls in 278 
B.c. But the mention of Lucullus definitely puts the 
date in the first century B.c., probably about 87 B.c. 
(Larsen, in An Economic Survey of Ancient Rome 
[Baltimore, 1933-40], IV, 307). 
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country. Evidently there was some criti- 
cism of the government of Chaeronea for 
not apprehending the murderers. At any 
rate, Lucius Lucullus, a Roman official, 
happened to come to Chaeronea with an 
armed force and stayed to investigate the 
whole occurrence. He found the city was 
in no wise to blame but rather had itself 
suffered.!°* Meanwhile, Damon, who con- 
tinued to terrorize the environs of Chae- 
ronea, was enticed into the city by the 
government and slain.in a bath. But this 
was not the end of the affair. The people 
of Orchomenus, being at variance with 
their neighbor Chaeronea, secured the 
services of a Roman informer’ to prose- 
cute the city of Chaeronea as if it were an 
individual for the murder of the Roman 
soldiers slain by Damon. The trial was 
conducted by the governor of Macedonia. 
The advocates appointed to defend the 
city asked the governor to secure the evi- 


1066 Plut. Cimon 1. 
107 Plutarch (ibid. 2) uses the word ovxodayrns. 


dence of Lucius Lucullus. This he did by 
writing to him and obtaining a report of 
his investigation of the Damon affair. On 
the basis of his evidence, obviously trans- 
mitted to the court in writing, the city of 
Chaeronea was acquitted and escaped 
serious punishment. In gratitude the citi- 
zens erected a marble statue of Lucullus 
in the market place. 

From the foregoing study it is obvious 
that the evidence for the political and 
judicial history of Boeotia is meager and 
often unsatisfactory. But one point 
emerges clearly, namely, the tendency 
of institutions to survive despite revolu- 
tions and conquests with their attendant 
changes in the form of government. As 
has been noticed elsewhere, institutions 
arise and develop most frequently by a 
process of evolution and rarely disappear 
without leaving some trace or influence, 
even where revolution has intervened.'% 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
108 Cf, Bonner and Smith, op. cit., I, vii. 





NOTES ON THE STYLE AND VOCABULARY OF 
CASSIODORUS’ INSTITUTIONES 


LESLIE WEBBER JONES 


HOUGH many Latin scholars are 
aware of the unusual importance 
of Cassiodorus’ Institutiones divi- 
narum et humanarum lectionum,' the diffi- 
culties of its style and vocabulary (and 
even of its syntax) often prevent perfect 
comprehension. For this reason any light 
at all on these matters ought to be wel- 
comé. It happens that I have been labor- 
ing intermittently for several years on an 
English translation of this very work— 
its first translation into any language. In 
the course of my labors I have compiled 
observations on the style and vocabulary 
which ought to be useful not merely to 
those who desire to read the Institutiones 
but also to those who have other interests 
in this fascinating but vexing period of 
transition from Classical Latin to Late 
Latin. I shall submit these observations 
below. 

Before we proceed to a detailed dis- 
cussion, it will be wise to outline fully the 
contents of Cassiodorus’ work. It was 
written at some time after 551? for the in- 
struction of his monks. It begins with a 
description of his unsuccessful effort to 
found a theological school at Rome in con- 
junction with Pope Agapetus and con- 
tinues as follows: 

But although my ardent desire could in no 
way have been fulfilled ....I was driven by 
divine charity to this device, namely, in the 
place of a teacher to prepare for you under the 
Lord’s guidance these introductory books; 


10On the title see R. A. B. Mynors, Cassiodori 
Senatoris Institutiones Edited from the MSS (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1937), pp. lii—liii; and E. K. Rand, 
“The New Cassiodorus,’’ Speculum, XIII (1938), 
434-35. 

2 I shall postpone discussion of my reasons for this 
date to a later article. 


[Cuassica, Pao.ocy, XL, January, 1945] 


through which, in my opinion, the unbroken 
line of the Divine Scriptures and the com- 
pendious knowledge of secular letters might 
with the Lord’s beneficence be related. 


In the first of the two books of which 
the treatise is composed Cassiodorus de- 
scribes briefly the contents of the nine 
codices* which make up the Old and New 
Testaments and lists the names of the 
chief commentators. He proceeds to de- 
scribe the various means of understanding 
the Scriptures. Then, after giving an ac- 
count of the four accepted synods, he 
carefully cautions scribes and editors to 
preserve the purity of the sacred text and 
to abstain from making even plausible 
emendations.‘ He points out the value of 
the Scriptures; lists the historians whose 
works are of value in interpreting them— 
Eusebius, Rufinus, Socrates, Sozomenus, 
Theodoritus, Orosius, Marcellinus, Pros- 
per, and several others; and gives brief 
character sketches of some of the chief 
Fathers of the Church—Hilary, Cyprian, 
Ambrose, Jerome, Augustine, and Eugip- 
pius. He mentions incidentally, as a col- 
league and literary helper, the monk 
Dionysius Exiguus, who settled the date 

3(A) Octateuch, (B) Kings (Samuel, Kings, and 


Chronicles), (C) Prophets (four major, including 
Daniel, and twelve minor), (D) Psalms, (E) Solomon 


- (Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Canticles, Wisdom, Ecclesi- 


asticus), (F) Hagiographa (Tobias, Esther, Judith, 
Maccabees, Esdras), (G) Gospels, (H) Epistles of the 
Apostles (including that to the Hebrews), (I) Acts of 
the Apostles and the Apocalypse. The various meth- 
ods of dividing the Scriptures—those employed by 
Jerome, Augustine, and the writers of the Septuagint 
—are discussed in chaps. 12-14. 


4 Inst. i. 15. Only scholars of the highest standing 
in both sacred and secular literature are to be allowed 
to correct sacred texts. Other texts are to be revised 
only after study of the works of the ancients and after 
consultation with men proficient in secular literature. 
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of our present era.> After a recapitulation, 
he provides one chapter on cosmographers 
and a second on the system of notes which 
he has used in his manuscripts of the vari- 
ous ecclesiastical commentators. He urges 
his monks to cultivate learning, not as 
an end in itself, but as a means toward the 
better knowledge of the Scriptures.® After 
dealing with secular literature and recom- 
mending the study of the classics, he ex- 
horts those of his readers who are not in- 
clined toward literature to spend their 
time in farming and gardening and to read 
the manuscripts of the ancient authors on 
this subject which have been left by him 
for their perusal—Gargilius Martialis, 
Columella, and Aemilianus Macer.? 

He tells us that he sought out and 
bought manuscripts from northern Africa 
and other parts of the world® and encour- 
aged his monks to copy them with care. 
He mentions the assembling of a text of 
Jerome’s version of the Scriptures, a 
codex grandior littera clariore conscriptus, 
which he divided into nine volumes com- 
pletely revised by himself. 

Cassiodorus was especially interested 
in the copying of manuscripts. His opin- 
ion of the nobility of the scribe’s work is 
well shown in the following description: 


I admit that among those of your tasks 
which require physical effort that of the scribe, 
if he writes correctly, appeals most to me 
Happy his design, praiseworthy his zeal, to 
preach to men with the hand alone, to loosen 
tongues with fingers, to give salvation silently 
to mortals, and to fight against the illicit 
temptations of the devil with pen and ink. 
Every word of the Lord written by the scribe 
is 8 wound inflicted on Satan. And so, though 
seated in one spot, with the dissemination of 


5 The earliest use of Dionysius’ system of reckon- 
ing occurs in a.p. 562 (Computus paschalis in J. P. 
Migne {ed.], Patrologia cursus completus, series Latina, 
Vol. LXIX, col. 1249; first ascribed to Cassiodorus by 
Pithoeus) . 

* Inst. i, 27. 


‘Ibid, i. 28. 8 Ibid. i, 8. 


his work he travels through different prov- 
inces O sight glorious to those who con- 
template it carefully!® 

One must not infer from the passage 
quoted that Cassiodorus was interested 
merely in sacred literature. The greater 
part of chapter 28 of the first book of the 
Institutiones, for example, is devoted to 
an argument against neglecting secular 
writers. 

Book i of the Institutiones contains, 
among other things, certain rules of spell- 
ing. Thus, for the sake of euphony, Cassio- 
dorus apparently favors assimilation of 
the prefix in-'° and prefers quicquam to 
quidquam. For the avoidance of errors the 
copyist is instructed to read the works of 
ancient authors on orthography''—Velius 
Longus; Curtius Valerianus; Papyrianus; 
“Adamantius Martyrius” on V and B, 
and other subjects; Eutyches on the rough 
breathing; and Phocas on genders—works 
which Cassiodorus had himself collected 
to the best of his ability. 

Our author now goes on to describe the 
care which he has taken to insure the 
binding of the sacred codices in covers 
worthy of their contents, as the house- 
holder in the parable provided fitting gar- 
ments for all who came to his son’s wed- 
ding feast." He states that he has pre- 
pared a single volume containing samples 
of various sorts of binding and directs one 
interested in bindings to choose that which 
seems best. 

He continues with an account of the 
various mechanical devices provided for 
the convenience of the copyists. For use 
at night there were mechanical lamps 
cleverly constructed so as to trim them- 
selves and to provide themselves with a 
steady supply of oil.'* There were also 

* Ibid. i. 30. 


10 Tbid, i. 15: illuminatio, irrisio, immutabilis, im- 
pius, improbus. 
11 Ibid. i. 30. 2. 


12 Ibid, i, 30. 3. 13 Tbid. i, 30. 4. 
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water clocks for nights and cloudy days, 
and sun dials for bright weather." 

After a brief discourse on medical 
works, Book i ends with an admonition 
of the abbot to the community of monks 
and a prayer. 

Book ii contains a brief account of the 
seven liberal arts—grammar, rhetoric, 
dialectic, arithmetic, geometry, music, 
and astronomy. A complete investigation 
of the sources of Cassiodorus’ information 
on all these subjects is yet to be made. The 
extremely short chapter on grammar lists 
various grammarians and quotes a num- 
ber of definitions from Donatus. The 
treatment of rhetoric is based chiefly upon 
Cicero’s De inventione and to a lesser ex- 
tent upon Fortunatianus; Quintilian is 
used twice and the author of the Rhetorica 
ad Herennium once. The long chapter on 
dialectic depends upon several sources: 
Aristotle’s Categories; Pseudo-Apuleius’ 
De interpretatione (or Martianus Capella) ; 
three works by Marius Victorinus—the 
De syllogismis hypotheticis, the De defini- 
tionibus, and the commentary" on Cice- 
ro’s Topica; and two works by Boethius— 
his translation of Porphyry’s Introduction 
and his commentary on Aristotle’s De 
interpretatione. The source of most of the 
treatment of arithmetic remains to be 
found; Boethius’ De arithmetica seems to 
supply a few lines at the beginning, while 
Eucherius’ Formulae certainly furnishes 
a page at the end on the importance of 
numbers in the Scriptures. The chapter 
on music lists several works and especial- 
ly recommends Mutianus’ Latin transla- 
tion of Gaudentius; Varro or Censorinus 
may be the authority used in the first 
part of section 9. Little is known of the 


4 Thid. i. 30. 5. 


‘6’ Martianus Capella is the source of almost all of 
Appen. A (commonplaces); Boethius’ De diff. top. is 
used once, 


16 A possible source only. 


sources of the chapters on geometry” and 
on astronomy.'® 

The Institutiones is not written for the 
learned. Instead of the affectata eloquentia 
which Cassiodorus employs in the official 
correspondence in his Variae,'® we find 
“more utility than ornament.’° The 
change, however, is only a relative one: 
the style is still wordy and elaborate, 
often to the point of obscurity.”' Superla- 
tives whose force has been lost either part- 
ly or completely are common. In less than 


two pages of text (i. pref. 5-6) we find the. 


following: “most ready masters” (magis- 
tros....paratissimos), ‘‘very delicate 
strength” (tenuissimas vires), ‘most wise- 
ly” (prudentissime), “‘a very obscure pas- 
sage’ (obscurissimo loco), “a very fre- 
quent prayer” (oratione  creberrima), 
“most difficult matters’ (res difficillimas), 
and “an exceedingly sweet gift’’ (suavis- 
simum donum). Equally frequent in oc- 
currence are two further types of exag- 
geration—the application of nimis (“ex- 
ceedingly”) to the positive or superlative 
form of an adjective or an adverb without 
the addition of any emphasis, and the use 
of stronger words than the context seems 


17 [Boethius’] De geometria is the source of the first 
two sentences. Varro and Censorinus are mentioned 
incidentally. Boethius’ Euclid is the source of Appen. 
C (on geometry). 

18 The source of Appen. B (on the four elements) 
is unknown. 


19 The language of the Variae is so turgid and bom- 
bastic that Thomas Hodgkin (The Letters of Cassio 
dorus .... (London, 1886]) feels under no compulsion 
to reproduce it in its entirety; his translation of each 
letter is only half as long as Cassiodorus’ original and 
considerably simpler..The Rev. Odo Zimmerman has 
recently finished a dissertation on the Late Latin v0- 
cabulary of the Variae (Catholic University of Ameri- 
ca Press, 1944). . 

20'This is Cassiodorus’ own characterization in 
De orthogr. (in H. Keil [ed.], Grammatici Latini, VII 
(Leipzig, 1880], 144). 


21 For a further consideration of Cassiodorus’ style 
see Sister Mary Gratia Ennis, The Vocabulary of the 
Institutiones of Cassiodorus with Special Advertence to 
the Technical Terminology and Its Sources (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Catholic University of America Press, 
1939), pp. 147-54. Sister Josephine Suelzer has re 
cently finished a dissertation on the clausulae in Cas- 
siodorus (Catholic University of America Press, 1944). 
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to require. Examples follow: “unusually 
eloquent sermons” (eloquentissimae nimis 
omeliae, i. 1. 8), “a name exceptionally 
pleasant” (dictio nimis suavissima, i. 5. 
5), “remarkably profound books” (libri 
.... mirabili profunditate, i. 6. 3), “any- 
thing unsightly” (literally “‘base’’: quic- 
quam turpe, i. 15. 15), and “the gravest 
heresy”’ (literally ‘“‘most violent,” “most 
furious”’: saevissimt erroris, i. 24. 1). 

Without question, the influence of 
years of official correspondence has caused 
Cassiodorus not merely to exaggerate but 
also to cultivate abstract expressions at 
the expense of concrete and to fall natu- 
rally into complicated and unnecessary 
periphrases. Heaven is described literally 
as “that sweetness of fatherland’ (in illa 
suavitate patriae, i. 28. 5). For the single 
words “substance”? and ‘reckoning’ we 
have substantiae ratio (ii. 3. 9) and calculi 
.... quantitatem (ii. 4. 7). Most trouble- 
some of all, perhaps, is the type of peri- 
phrasis in which two verbs are used in- 
stead of one—probor esse compulsus for the 
aorist perfect compulsus sum (“I was driv- 
en,” i. pref. 1) and reliquisse cognoscor for 
the present perfect reliqui (“I have left,” 
il, 2. 10); monstro, nosco, cerno, and other 
verbs are commonly used in these ex- 
pressions. 

Despite these shortcomings, Cassio- 
dorus has a genuine feeling for style. His 
humerous parenthetical expressions, for 
example, show an endless variety. Thus 
“as most people hold” (ut usus habet, i. 
5. 5) becomes, first, “as it seemed to our 
Fathers” (sicut et Patribus nostris visum 
est, i. 27. 1) and then “as it has been 
said” (sicut dictum est, i. 32. 4) and, final- 
ly, “according to the ancients” (sicut 
antiqui voluerunt, ii. 5. 1). His desire for 
balance often causes him to prefer two 
adverbs or two adjectives at a time in- 
stead of one; such combinations as “with 
caution and wisdom” (caute sapienterque, 


i. 1. 8) and “very subtle and very concise 
words” (suptilissimas ....ac brevissimas 
dictiones, i. 13. 2) are carefully chosen and 
not at all redundant. His characteriza- 
tions of authors are concise and effective: 
Ambrose is called “a clear and very de- 
lightful interpreter” (planus atque suavis- 
simus doctor, i. 1. 3) and Augustine “a 
fluent and extremely wary disputant” 
(disertus atque cautissimus disputator, i. 
1. 4). His poetic figures are often as pleas- 
ing as the two which follow: contempla- 
tion, “the mother of understanding” 
(mater... . intelligentiae, i. pref. 7); and 
the marks of punctuation, ‘the paths for 
thoughts and the beacon-lights for words” 
(viae....sensuum et lumina dictionum, 
i. 15. 12). 


One is impressed with the archaic and 
artificial quality of his rich vocabulary. 
Highly specialized technical terms abound, 
particularly in the discussion of the seven 
liberal arts. Ecclesiastical expressions are 
varied. The Late Latin words include 
fifty-three” apparent neologisms, none 
very daring. The translator is often at a 
loss to determine whether a word is being 
employed in its Classical or Late Latin 
sense. He is likely to have a similar diffi- 
culty in deciding between Classical and 
Late Latin syntax.’ 


Since the important aspects of the vo- 
cabulary are treated by Sister Mary 
Gratia Ennis in the invaluable disserta- 


2 J. L. Heller, in his review of Ennis (Classical 
Weekly, XX XIII [1939], 58), points out that panaretus 
is not a neologism but a word quoted from Jerome. 
Qualitas, on the other hand, as I demonstrate below, 
seems to be a neologism in the sense of ‘“‘a grammati- 
cal case.”’ . 


23 There has been no special study of the syntax of 
the Institutiones, but the following works are extreme- 
ly useful in this connection: E. Lifstedt, Syntactica: 
Studien und Beitridge zur historischen Syntax des La- 
teins (2 vols.; Lund, 1928-33); F. A. Bieter, The Syn- 
tax of the Cases and Prepositions in Cassiodorus’ ‘* His- 
toria ecclesiastica tripertita’’ (dissertation, Catholic 
University of America, 1938); and B. H. Skahill, The 
Syntax of the ‘ Variae’’ of Cassiodorus (dissertation, 
Catholic University of America, 1934). 
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tion mentioned in note 21,74 there is no 
need for any extended discussion of the 
matter here. The dissertation, however, 
is by no means infallible. Some of its Eng- 
lish equivalents are infelicitous; others 
are positively erroneous. I shall discuss 
below the more important instances in 
which I have found it necessary to devi- 
ate from Ennis’ interpretations.” In each 
instance I shall cite, first, the word in 
question; second, Ennis’ description; 
third, the Latin passage in which the 
word occurs; fourth, my own English 
translation; and, fifth, my comments, if 
any are necessary. 

contropabilis—Ennis (p. 4): “com- 
parative”; not cited in the lexica; a neo- 
logism. 75. 21-23:°° verba caelestia mul- 
tiplicat homo, et quadam significatione con- 
tropabili, si fas est dicere, tribus digitis 
scribitur quod virtus sanctae Trinitatis 
effatur. Jones: “Man multiplies the heav- 
enly words, and in a certain metaphori- 
cal?’ sense, if one may so express himself, 
that which the virtue of the Holy Trinity 
utters is written by a trinity of fingers.” 
Cassiodorus is describing the work of a 
scribe. Cf. the late rhetorical usage of the 
adjective tropicus in the sense of ‘“meta- 
phorical,”’ ‘figurative’ (Gellius xiii. 24. 
31; Augustine Contra mendac. 10). 

linealiter.—Ennis (p. 19): “by means 
of lines’; a word of recent coinage (Mart. 
Cap.; in Boeth.: lineariter). 139. 9-12: 
linealis numerus est qui inchoans a monade 
linealiter scribitur usque ad infinitum, 

24 Professor Martin R. P. McGuire was kind 
enough to send me a copy of this dissertation as soon 
as it was available in 1939. I have found it extremely 


useful, even though it arrived after I had finished a 
large part of my translation. 


2 For other corrections see Heller's review, cited 
in n, 22, 


2° The numerals in this position throughout the 
discussion refer to the page and line in which the word 
occurs in Mynors, op. cit. 


27 The italics in my translations here and below 
serve merely to emphasize my own version of the word 
in question. 
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unde alpha ponitur pro designatione linea- 
rum, quoniam haec littera unum significat 
apud Graecos—aaa. Jones: ‘‘A linear 
number is one which starts from unity” 
and continues in a straight line to infinity; 
for this reason alpha, a letter which, 
among the Greeks, signifies unity, is used 
to designate lines—aaa.”’ 

clmia.—Ennis (p. 44): “latitude; part 
of the heavens divided in various ways 
by astrologers and mathematicians for 
searching nativities’’; extension or gen- 
eralization of meaning (Ps. Apul., Firm., 
Serv., Rufin., Mart. Cap., Aug., Petz. 
Chrys., Isid.); a region (Veg.); a land 
measure of 60 sq. ft. (Colum.). 156. 4-15: 

...ex quibus, ut mihi videtur, climata 
forsitan nosse, horarum spatia compre- 
hendere, lunae cursum pro inqutsitione 
paschali, solis eclipsin, ne simplices aliqua 
confusione turbentur, qua ratione fianl 
advertere non videtur absurdum. sunt enim, 
ut dictum est, climata quasi septem lineae 
ab ortente in occidentem directae, in quibus 
et mores hominum dispares et quaedam 
animalia specialiter diversa nascuntur; 
quae vocitata sunt a locis quibusdam famo- 
sis, quorum primum est Merohis, secundum 
Sohinis, tertium Catochoras, id est Africa, 
quartum Rodus, quintum FHellespontus, 
settum Mesopontum, septimum  Borys- 
thenus. Jones: “....and, lest the untu- 
tored be in some way confused, it is in my 
opinion not unwise to use these Canons 
as a means of learning the latitudes” 
perhaps, and of perceiving the measure 
of the hours, and of observing the nature 
of the moon’s course (in order to deter 
mine the date of Easter) and of a solat 
eclipse. The latitudes have been described 
as seven lines, as it were, drawn from the 
east to the west—lines on which are found 


28 Unity is not included, for a line is the aggregate 
of two or more points. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, etc., are linear 
numbers. 

29 I.e., the lines which bound the various regions 
of the heavens, regions which are divided in variou 
ways by mathematicians. 
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different kinds of human beings and cer- 
tain unusually varied animals;*® - the 
latitudes are named after certain famous 
places, the first being Meroe,*! the second 
Syene,® the third the coast** (of Africa), 
the fourth Rhodes, the fifth the Helles- 
pont, the sixth the Black Sea,** and the 
seventh the Borysthenes.’’*> Cassiodorus 
here states explicitly that climata are 
lines which bound the various regions of 
the heavens; he does not state that they 
are parts of the heavens. To say, more- 
over, as Ennis does, that the climata were 
made “for searching nativities” is to give 
the wrong emphasis; cf. Cassiodorus’ own 
words eight lines below (156. 23-157. 2): 
“Other powers which pertain to an ac- 
quaintance with the stars—that is, to a 
knowledge of fate—and which without 
doubt are contrary to our faith deserve 
to be ignored in such manner that they 
‘May seem not to have been mentioned 
by writers.” 

extrinsecus.—Ennis (p. 56): ‘outside 
(fig.) without the aid of rhetoric,” a 
change from the material meaning to the 
mental or moral (Colum.); lit.: ‘‘on the 
outside, without” (Varro, Cic., Colum., 
Sen. ph., Cels., Suet., Apul.). 127.10-11: 
Argumenta ducuntur extrinsecus quae 
Graect atechnos, id est artis expertes, vo- 
cant, ut est testimonium. Jones: ‘Extrinsic 
arguments are those which the Greeks 
term drexvo., that is, without art,** as in 


30 The celestial latitudes are apparently a mere ex- 
tension of the terrestrial latitudes here described. 

31 A city located on the upper Nile, north of Khar- 
toum. 

2A town at the southern extremity of Upper 
Egypt; now Essouan. 

%3 Catochoras = xaérw xwpas, ‘on the coast.’ Alex- 
andria is meant. 

4 Mesopontum: obviously the Black Sea. Era- 
tosthenes, Strabo, and Ptolemy, however, omit this. 
Eratosthenes and Strabo add Cinnamomifera (south 
of Meroe) and Ptolemy adds Thule (north of the 
Borysthenes). 

% The Dnieper River. Isidore iii. 53. 4 takes over 
the entire sentence. 

%* Empirical’; ‘‘which require no art on the ora- 
tor’s part’’ (Cicero Top. iv. 24). 
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the case of evidence.” Ennis’ rendering is 
infelicitous if not misleading. 
qualitas.—Ennis (p. 104): “quality, 
nature in general” (11.14 and 56.13 are 
cited); qualitas is also cited as a “cate- 
gory” (114. 9) and as a “status” (110. 4). 
43. 7-15: Hebrea vero quaedam nomina 
hominum vel locorum nulla declinatione 
frangatis; servetur in eis linguae suae de- 
cora sinceritas. illas tantum litteras com- 
mutemus, quae vocabuli ipsius possunt 
exprimere qualitatem, quoniam interpreta- 
tione nominis sui unum quodque eorum 
magno sacramento rei alicuius constat 
appositum, ut est Seth, Enoch, Lamech, 
Noe, Sem Cham e¢ Iafeth, Aaron, David 
et his similia. locorum autem nomina, ut 
est Sion, Choreb, Geon, Hermon vel his 
similia, part devotione linguamus. Jones: 
“Do not weaken certain Hebrew names 
of persons and places by any modification 
of form;*’ let an integrity proper to their 
tongue be preserved in them. Let us 
change only those letters which can ex- 
press the grammatical case of the word, 
inasmuch as it is generally agreed that 
every one of these names—Seth, for ex- 
ample, Enoch, Lamech, Noah, Shem, Ham 
and Japheth, Aaron, David, and the 
like**—has been applied, through an 
interpretation of the name itself, to some 
great mystery. Let us with equal piety 
leave unchanged the names of such places 
as Zion, Horeb, Gihon, Hermon, and the 
like.”’’* Hebrew words whose endings are 
analogous to those of Latin words are de- 
clined by Cassiodorus as if they were 
37 Ennis (op. cit., p. 86) cites declinatio in this pas- 
sage under ‘‘declension of a noun,’’ which is perhaps 
the correct meaning. I prefer ‘‘modification of form’’ 
as a more general term which will include not only in- 


flection but also orthographical changes employed to 
make Hebrew words conform to Latin rules. 

38 These names have the following meanings in 
Hebrew: ‘‘appointed,’’ ‘‘dedicated,’’ ‘‘destroyer,’’ 
“rest’’ (or ‘‘wandering’’), meaning uncertain, ‘‘warm,”’ 
“extension,”’ ‘‘light (?),’’ ‘“‘beloved.’’ 


39 The meanings are: “lifted up,” ‘“‘desert,’’ ‘“‘riv- 
er,”’ “‘lofty.”’ 
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Latin: thus, Saul, gen. Saulis (Mynors, 
17. 4); Helias, abl. Helia (16. 24); Moyses, 
acc. Moysen (89. 18); ete. Hebrew words 
whose endings are not analogous are left 
unchanged by him: thus, David, nom. 
and acc. (16. 19) and abl. (148. 21); Adam, 
nom. and abl. (56. 27); Chanaan, nom. 
and gen. (41.12); Bethlehem, nom. and 
abl. (59. 20). Though the entire list 
quoted at 43. 7-15 belongs to this group, 
none of the words except David can be 
used as evidence, since none occurs in 
an oblique case in the Institutiones. Quali- 
tatem is, of course, not the technical word 
of Probus or Donatus (see Keil, op. cit., 
IV, 5 and 373), which indicates either 
nomina propria (names of persons or gods) 
or nomina appellativa (names of animals 
or things). The use of qualitas in the sense 
of ‘a grammatical case’ seems to be a 
neologism. 

ab adiunctis (argumentum).—Ennis (p. 
76): “a form of argument or rhetorical 
commonplace worded to imply that cer- 
tain probable but not necessary acces- 
sories should be admitted before the 
transaction in question can be said to 
have been done or not.” 125. 13-19: 
effecta argumenta sunt, quae quodammodo 
ex rebus aliis tracta noscuntur: coniugata— 
a genere—a forma generis—a similitudine 
—a differentia—ex contrario—ab adiunc- 
tis—ab antecedentibus—a consequentibus— 
a repugnantibus—a causis—ab effectibus— 
a comparatione, quae fit a maiore ad minus, 
a minore ad maius, a pari ad parem. Jones: 
“Effected arguments are those which are 
in a certain measure produced by addi- 
tional circumstances: arguments from 
cognate words‘°—from genus—from spe- 
cies—from likeness—from difference— 
from the opposite—from analogy*\—from 


40 Or, as in the third example presented in the defi- 
nition below, from similarity of form. 
41The bare possibility that ab adiunctis means 


“an argument from collateral circumstances’’ and 
that the next two items (anterior and posterior cir- 


anterior circumstances—from posterior 
circumstances—from contradictory ideas 
—from causes—from effects—from com- 
parison: of the greater to the lesser, of the 
lesser to the greater, of equal to equal.” 
Ab adiunctis is a difficult phrase, whose 
meaning must be considered in the light 
of the first a coniugatis (125.19), a second 
a coniugatis (126. 22), and even an a 
coniunctis (Append., 164. 22 and 165. 26). 
The first a coniugatis is properly defined 
by Ennis (p. 84) as “a basis of rhetorical 
argument which rests on the use of terms 
related by derivation or of similar inflec- 
tions” (that is, as I put it, “from cognate 
words or similarity of form’’). The second 
is defined by her (ibid.) as ‘a basis of 
rhetorical argument which states the pro- 
portionate or relative effect of a compara- 
tive opposition to a common standard”; 
my own rather literal translation of Cas- 
siodorus’ own definition (126. 22-25) has 
some points in common: “An argument 
from kindred ideas is a demonstration by 
means of a comparison of the effect which 
will arise from something: ‘If they drive 
us forth, they deem that naught will stay 
them from laying all Hesperia utterly 
beneath their yoke.’”’* The use of a 
coniugatis by Cassiodorus in two distinct 
senses is confusing. Instead of a second 
occurrence of this phrase, one would have 
expected something like a coniunctis. The 
argument defined at 126. 22-25 seems 
to be the opposite of the argument from 
contradictory ideas (which precedes) and 
follows naturally after the latter. It is 
probably to be identified with the argu- 
ment from analogy (ab adiunctis: 125.16); 
ef. Cicero’s Topica iii. 11 and iv. 18. The 
a coniunctis (164. 22 and 165. 26), which 
the @ and A manuscripts read instead of 
ab adiunctis, gives us still another mean- 


cumstances) are subdivisions of this category seems 
dissipated by the considerations discussed below. 


42 Aeneid viii. 147-48. 
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ing; it seems to signify “an argument 
from a combination of circumstances” 
(i.e., an argument from a combination of 
items individually weak which gain force 
when taken together). 

praemium.—Ennis (p. 98): “reward” 
(in the definition of curidicialis, 100.11), 
but (p. 102): “penalty, fine, redress” 
correctly. 100. 11-12: curidicialis est in 
qua aequt et rectt natura et praemiit aut 
poenae ratio quaeritur. Jones: “The jurid- 
ical position is that in which the nature 
of the justice and right involyed and the 
reasonableness of the fine or punishment 
are sought.’’ The context requires “fine.” 

secundae substantiae——Ennis (p. 107): 
“species and genus: substances within 
which, as species, the primary substances 
are included, or those which, as genera, 
include the species.” 113 . 23-25: secundae 
autem substantiae dicuntur in quibus spe- 
ciebus illae, quae principaliter substantiae 


primo dictae sunt, insunt atque clauduntur, 
ut in homine Cicero. Jones: ‘Second sub- 


stances, however, are species within 
which the above-mentioned primary sub- 
stances are contained and included, as 
man, for example, is the species within 
which Cicero is contained.” The second 
half of Ennis’ definition applies to Aris- 
totle’s Categories 2a 14 ff. and 2b6ff., 
but not to Cassiodorus. 

tempus.—Ennis (p. 109) fails to give 
“tense” (of a verb), the meaning required. 
95.18-20: participium est pars orationis 
dicta quod partem capiat nominis, partem 
verbi; recipit enim a nomine genera et casus, 
a verbo tempora et significationes, ab utro- 
que numeros et figuras. Jones: “A participle 
is a part of speech so called because it 
partakes of the functions of a noun and 
of a verb; it receives gender and case 
from the noun, tense and meaning from 
the verb, number and form from both” 
(cf. Varr., Quint. often, etc.). 

diapason simul et diatessaron sympho- 


nia.—Ennis (p. 115): “a compound 
fourth” (in music). 145. 13-15: diapason 
simul et diatessaron symphonia est quae 
constat ex ratione quam habet XXIIII 
numerus ad octonarium numerum 
Jones: “The interval of the diapason and 
the diatessaron taken together is that 
which is arranged in the ratio of 24 to 
”” Ennis’ definition is correct, but 
she fails to note the error in the text of 
Cassiodorus; the ratio should not be 24 
to 8 (a ratio which equals 3 to 1, the in- 
terval of the compound fifth described 
immediately below in 145. 16-17) but 
rather 24 to 9 (a ratio which equals 8 to 3). 

.temperamentum.—Ennis (p. 129): “‘con- 
sonance, 144. 21-22 (proper disposition, 
moderation: Cic., Colum., Plin. mai., 
Plin. min., Tac., Iust., Tert., Vulg.).” 
144. 21-145. 2: symphonia est tempera- 
mentum sonitus gravis ad acutum vel acuti 
ad gravem, modulamen efficiens sive in 
voce sive in flatu sive in percussione. Jones: 
“A consonance [symphonia] is a proper 
mixing—productive of euphony in a 
stringed, wind, or percussion instrument 
—of a bass sound with a treble or of a 
treble sound with a bass.” The literal 
meaning suits the context. 

I trust that these comments will be of 
use in the study of an unusual man, who, 
to be sure, was not the first to introduce 
into the monastery either the copying of 
manuscripts or the study of the Scrip- 
tures, but whose work was more systemat- 
ic than that of his predecessors and had 
more important results. To Cassiodorus 
more than to anyone else we are indebted 
for the transformation of the monastery 
into a theological school and a scriptorium 
for the multiplication of copies of the 
Scriptures, of the Fathers of the Church 
and the commentators, and of the great 
secular writers of antiquity. 


City CoLLEGE 
New York 





EXPANDED USES OF THE GREEK GYMNASIUM 
CLARENCE A. FORBES 


I 


NE of the most characteristic land- 
marks of the Greek city was the 
gymnasium.' We find it heading 

a list of the urban glories on which 
cities such as those that Aelius Aristides 
knew in Asia under the Empire prided 
themselves: ‘“gymnasia, fountains, propy- 
laea, temples, craftsmen’s shops, and 
schools.’ Another list of the typical fea- 
tures of the Greek city comes from Dio 
Chrysostom and includes ‘‘agora, theater, 
gymnasium, and stoa.’”* When the ob- 
servant barbarian traveler, Anacharsis, 
visited Greece, he watched the athletic 
practices of the Greeks with astonishment 
and is reported to have said: “In every 
city of the Greeks there is a designated 


place where they go mad daily. I mean the 


nasium.”’*4 Despite Anacharsis’ in- 
sym p 


credulity, the Greeks had no’ doubt that 
their persistent habit of erecting civic 
gymnasia was a wise step in the pursuit 
of happiness. Diodorus, in a legendary 
account® of the colonization of Sardinia 
by a mixed group of Greeks and barbari- 
ans under the leadership of Iolaus, the 


1 References in the notes to collections of inscrip- — 


tions and papyri generally use the abbreviations 
familiar in Liddell-Scott-Jones (but SEG for Sup- 
plementum epigraphicum Graecum). The subject of 
this article is one of the. multifarious interests of 
the brilliant and versatile epigrapher, Louis Robert, 
whose Etudes anatoliennes (Paris, 1937) will be cited 
as “Et, anat.’’ and his Etudes épigraphiques et philolo- 
giques (Paris, 1938) as ‘Et. épigr. et philol.’’ Helpful 
at many points is E. Ziebarth, Aus dem griechischen 
Schulwesen? (Leipzig, 1914), cited simply as ‘‘Zie- 
barth.”’ 


2 Aristides Or. xiv, p. 364 (Dindorf); xxvi. 97 
(Keil). 

3’ Dio Chrys. Or. xlviii. 9. For a third similar list 
(temples, gymnasia, fountains, and stoas) see Philost. 
Vitt. soph. ii. 26. 


4 Dio Chrys. op. cit. xxxii. 44. 
5 Diod. v. 15. 2; ef. iv. 30. 1. 
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nephew of Heracles, says that Iolaus 
“built gymnasia and temples of the gods 
and everything else that helps to make 
human life happy.” Again, Dionysius I, 
the tyrant of Syracuse, “erected great 
gymnasia beside the river Anapus and 
built temples of the gods and the other 
edifices that contribute to a city’s magni- 


* fication and glory.’’® Oft quoted is the 


passage in Pausanias on the criteria for a 
city: ““Panopeus, a city of Phocis, if city 
it can be called that has no government 
offices, no gymnasium, no theater, no 
agora, no water conducted to a foun- 
tain.”” Also well known is the declara- 
tion by Plutarch that it is possible, but 
presumably only with difficulty, to find 
cities “without walls, without culture, 
without kings, without houses, without 
money, without theaters and gymnasia,” 
but nowhere a city without religion.® 

It is hardly necessary to say in so many 
words what the foregoing references sug- 
gest, that the gymnasium was a public 
building, municipally owned and con- 
trolled. Direct proof of this is abundant; 
for example, pseudo-Aristotle® speaks of 
the gymnasium, agora, and harbor as 
among the public properties at Byzan- 
tium; and Appian! relates how the cities 
of Asia Minor, being obliged by Sulla to 
pay heavy reparations for the great mas- 
sacre of all the resident Italians in 84 
B.c., found it necessary to mortgage their 


6 Ibid. xv. 13. 5. 

7 Paus. x. 4. 1. T. R. S. Broughton, ‘‘Roman Asia 
Minor,"’ in T. Frank, An Economic Survey of Ancient 
Rome, IV (1938), 738, comments on the non-Hellenic 
qualities of the Galatians and ‘the absence, in spite of 
its rank as a city, of any sign of a gymnasium at Isaura 
Palaea.” 

8 Plut. Adv. Colot. 31 (1125 D-E). 

® Ps.-Aristot. Oecon. ii. 2. 3 (1346 b 18). 

10 App. Bell. Mith. 63. 
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theaters, harbors, or gymnasia. Another 
proof is that the man in charge of a gym- 


- nasium, the gymnasiarch, was a public 


official. Private gymnasia might in rare 
instances be built to satisfy the whim of 
eccentric men of wealth, as the Old Oli- 
garch declares" was the case in fifth-cen- 
tury Athens, but for the present pur- 
pose we need give no attention to such 
vagaries. 

The original function of the gymnasium 
is evident from the etymology of the word 
itself: it was to be a place where yuyroi, 
youths and men unhampered by clothing, 
could carry out sports and exercises. Amid 
all the developments and vicissitudes that 
occurred in the long history of the Greek 
gymnasium, this primary function of the 
building was seldom abandoned, except 
temporarily in case of emergency. The 
many other uses to which the building 
came to be put were additions to, rather 
than replacements of, its first purpose. 
The objective of the present paper is to 
study the accretions to the first concep- 
tion of the gymnasium and to describe 
the nongymnastic and miscellaneous uses 
to which the building and grounds came 
to be put. In some cases we shall notice 
how added uses caused the architecture 
and internal arrangements of the gymna- 
sium to be modified. 


II 


Most important and common was the 
service of the gymnasium as a headquar- 
ters of higher and adult education. Even 
this definition is a trifle too narrow, for 
we know that the younger boys of a city 
were sometimes sharers in the gymna- 
sium’s educational activities. Instead of 
being part of a deliberate plan, this use 
was originally an outgrowth and by- 
product of the gravitational pull which 
drew Greek men of all ages daily into the 


" Ps.-Xen. Resp. Ath. 2. 10. 


gymnasium.” The rooted custom of daily 
exercise and a bath brought men to the 
building; and, once there in the company 
of their fellows, they found that there was 
no better place for social intercourse, 
small talk, relaxation, lounging, dissemi- 
nation of news and views, and serious con- 
versation and discussion. Some of the 
rooms around the inclosed inner area of 
a@ gymnasium were furnished with a few 
marble seats, like the ornamental ones in 
our museums today. The Sophists in the 
late fifth century were the first to use 
these rooms as lecture halls. They ob- 
served that the most intelligent youths 
of Athens and other cities haunted the 
gymnasia during a leisurely part of the 
day and that they had ears and minds 
receptive to professorial discourse.'? The 
first work of Protagoras to be brought be- 
fore the public was his [epi Oedv, and 
one of several variant traditions asserts 
that the mode of presentation was a pub- 
lic reading by a pupil of Protagoras in the 
Lyceum.'* On another occasion in the 
same building Prodicus of Ceos had been 
talking at length with a lad, presumably 
in the midst of a circle of listeners, when 
the gymnasiarch interrupted and expelled 
him “as uttering doctrines not suitable 
for the young.” 

While the Sophists were itinerant by 
profession, Socrates was a permanent 
fixture in Athens and was one of the best- 
known habitués of the city’s gymnasia.'® 
Wherever Socrates appeared, there were 
sure to be enlivening talk and informal 
education. Look at the scene described 


12 In the Hellenistic age, according to the evidence 
of New Comedy, a friend or slave in search of any 
male citizen never neglected to visit the gymnasia 
(Plaut. Amph. 1011; Epid. 198). 

18 Plutarch (Amatorius 2. 749C) describes his 
sons and others at Thespiae as jovx§ rws didocopodvyres ev 
rais radalerpas. This was a typical scene in the daily 
life of the polis. 

‘14 Diog. Laert. ix. 54. 
15 Ps,-Plat. Eryx. 399 A. 


16 See the allusion to this in Epictetus iv. 4. 21. 
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at the beginning of the Euthydemus, where 
Crito says: “‘Who was it, Socrates, that 
you were talking with in the Lyceum 
yesterday? Really there was a big crowd 
standing around you, so that though I 
went up close in the desire to listen I 
was unable to hear anything distinctly.” 
Other remarks in the Platonic dialogues 
associate Socrates with both of the other 
gymnasia, the Academy and the Cyno- 
sarges. As the Lysis begins, we see Soc- 
rates going from the Academy straight to 
the Lyceum, and at the opening of the 
pseudo-Platonic Aziochus his destination 
is the Cynosarges. 

The casual and desultory frequenting 
of the gymnasia by such educators as the 
Sophists and Socrates gave an idea to the 
Athenian philosophers. Plato acquired 
the gymnasium called the Academy as an 
established headquarters for his philo- 
sophical school, and in a literal sense his 
students were the first to ‘“‘wander in the 
groves of Academe.” After spending 
twenty years in Plato’s Academy, Aris- 
totle left Athens for a few years and on 
his return took over the grounds of an- 
other gymnasium, the Lyceum, as the 
seat of his school, which became a com- 
petitor with the Academy.'” Meanwhile, 
Antisthenes founded the Cynic school in 
the third Athenian gymnasium, the Cyno- 
sarges.'® The later Cynics, however, being 
of a roving disposition, did not continue 
to use the Cynosarges as a home for their 
sect. The three gymnasia just named were 
all that Athens had in the fourth century, 
and all were in use as schools of philoso- 
phy. ; 

In other cities than Athens, philoso- 
phers of the classical age sometimes fre- 
quented the gymnasia or lectured there 
sporadically. While we cannot credit the 
report of the late biographer, Iamblichus, 


17 Diog. Laert. v. 2 and 10. 
18 Jbid. vi. 13. 


that Pythagoras, as early as the sixth 
century, once lectured in the gymnasium 
of Croton,!® yet in a writer who knew that 
philosophy had been at home in the gym- 
nasium for centuries such an anachronism 
is pardonable. It is wholly credible that 
a pupil of Socrates—Aristippus, founder 
of the Cyrenaic school—should have 
sometimes lectured in gymnasia during 
his itinerant career. Vitruvius tells the 
anecdote of how the imperturbable Aris- 
tippus, washed up on the island of Rhodes 
after a shipwreck, went into- the city of 
Rhodes and “headed straight for the 
gymnasium, where he proceeded to lec- 
ture on philosophy and was presented 
with gifts.’?° 

In the Hellenistic age the gymnasium 
flourished to an extraordinary degree in 
Egypt and Asia Minor as well as in Greece 
proper, and for the most part it was uti- 
lized for both intellectual and gymnastic 
purposes. The saying of Salvianus was 
applicable in this period and later: ‘‘Coli- 
tur et honoratur Minerva in gymnasiis.”””! 
Vitruvius includes spacious exedrae, with 
seats for the accommodation of professors 
and students, as a regular part of the floor 
plan of the typical, fully elaborated Greek 
gymnasium.” Often the Hellenistic archi- 
tects and their successors had an audi- 
torium (dxpoarnpiov) in their plans for a 
gymnasium; and in Ephesus and Perga- 
mum excavations have shown that these 
rooms were filled with tiers of permanent 
seats, as in present-day classrooms.”* The 
lectures (dxpodces) were attended either 


19 Tambl. Vit. Pyth. 8. 37. 


20 Vitruv. vi. Introd. 1. The same anecdote, with 
modifications, is told by Galen Protr. 5. 


21 Salvian. Gub. Dei vi. 11. 
22 Vitruv. v. 11. 


23 Aegae (Aeolis): Robert, Et. anat., pp. 76 f.; 
Chios: IGRom., IV, 1703; Ephesus: Keil, Jahresh., 
XXVIII (1933), Beibl., pp. 9f.; Pergamum (gym- 
nasium of the neoi): Dérpfeld, Ath. Mitt., X XXIII 
(1908), 334-36; Philippi: Lemerle, BCH, LXI (1937), 
101 f. 
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by organized groups, like the ephebi at 
Athens, Eretria, Haliartus, and elsewhere, 
or by the general public. 

The lecturers in the gymnasia, who 
traveled from place to place and were re- 
ceived and taken care of by the gymnasi- 
archs,2* were as varied as those of the 
modern lecture platform.» While philoso- 
phers were perhaps the most numerous,” 
a bewildering array of others appears in 
the scattered inscriptions. There was 
Bombus, an Aeolian from Alexandria 
Troas, who gave a series of lectures last- 
ing several days in the gymnasium of 
Larissa.2” There was the Athenian Homer- 
ic scholar, Dionysius, holding forth in 
the Eretrian gymnasium to the boys, 
ephebi, and any others who were inter- 
ested in culture.2® There was the physi- 
cian Asclepiades of Perge in Pamphylia, 
who gave lectures on health to his fellow- 
citizens and likewise to the people of 
Seleucia-on-the-Calycadnus.”® There was 
the musician, whose name is lost in the 
mutilated record, who taught in the gym- 
nasium of Delos.*° There was the un- 
named literary scholar provided for the 

24The Pergamene gymnasiarch, Agias, about 
133 3.c., was honored for ‘‘cordially receiving the 
lecturers who came in from abroad” (Ath. Mitt., 
XXXIII [1908], 380, No. 2, ll. 13-15). Menas, the 
gymnasiarch at Sestos about 120 s.c., “‘behaved 


courteously to all who gave lectures’’ (OGI, 339, ll. 
74f.). 

%In addition to the individuals enumerated 
hereinafter, there were others who did not use the 
gymnasium as a lecture hall (see Margherita Guarduc- 
ci, ‘‘Poeti vaganti e conferenzieri dell’eta ellenistica,’’ 
Memorie det Lincei (scienze mor., ser. 6), II (1929), 
627-65. ; 

7?An example is the Macedonian philosopher 
who lectured to the ephebi of Haliartus (IG, VII, 
2849, better restored in SEG, III, 364). Lucian, 
loitering in the gymnasium of Elis on his way to the 
Olympic games, heard a Cynic philosopher giving a 
diatribe (Peregr. 3). 

27 BCH, LIX (1935), 55 f., No. 2 (2d cent. s.c.). 

*%7G, XII, 9, 235 (1st cent. p.c.). According to a 
companion inscription (ibid., 234), an unnamed 
thetor in another year lectured in the same gymnasium 
to the same sort of audience. 

29 Wilhelm, Neue Beitr., IV, 54f. 

3° Inscr. Délos, 1502 (148/7 or 147/6 B.c.). 


instruction of the ephebi and neot of the 
gymnasium of Priene by the honored 
gymnasiarch, Zosimus.*! There was Me- 
nander, an Acarnanian professor of litera- 
ture, lecturing at Delphi.*® Since Delphi 
was a center of attraction for pilgrims, 
travelers, and tourists, its gymnasium had 
numerous opportunities to extend hospi- 
tality to itinerant lecturers. Thus on vari- 
ous occasions it had a Roman astrono- 
mer,** a Roman rhetor named Decimus 
Junius,** and an epic poet from Scepsis.* 
Incidentally, not all of the lecturers were 
graybeards, for the inscription reveals 
that the poet from Scepsis was still in the 
age of boyhood (é ra rod madds adcxiac) 
when he read from his epic in the Delphic 
gymnasium. 

Musical performances did not belong 
in the gymnasium, but under the Roman 
Empire an odeum was erected in the cen- 
tral court of the gymnasium at Epidaurus. 
It is disputed whether or not the gymna- 
sium itself by this late period had fallen 
into ruin and disuse.* 

Exhibitions (édeiters) and examina- 
tions (damodeites) of the students natural- 
ly took place in the capacious halls of the 
gymnasium. In one of -the three gymna- 
sia of Elis, reserved for the ephebi, was 
located the municipal council-chamber 
(Bovrevrhpiov), a room that the council 
allowed the ephebi to use frequently for 
exhibitions of extemporaneous epideictic 
oratory and for oral readings.*” Plutarch 
tells how his contemporary Ammonius, 

31 Inscr. Prien., 112, ll. 73 f. (after 84 B.c.). 

32 SIG, 739 (ca. 84. B.c.). 

33 SIG3, 771, better restored by Wilhelm, Anz. 
Wien. Akad., 1922, p. 20 (ca. 29 B.c.). 

34 Robert, Et. épigr. et philol., pp. 13 f. (1st cent. 
B.C.). 

3% Fouilles de Delphes, III, 1, 273 (ca. 132 B.c.) 

% Pro: F. Robert, Epidaure (Paris, 1935), p. 38. 
Con: L. Robert, Et. anat., p. 80. 

37 Paus. vi. 23. 7; see W. A. McDonald, The Politi- 


cal Meeting Places of the Greeks (Baltimore, 1943), 
pp. 150, 252. 
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when he was strategos at Athens, held in 
the gymnasium called the Diogeneum an 
examination of the ephebi who there 
studied literature, geometry, rhetoric, and 
music. The appropriate occasion for this 
examination was the festival of the 
Muses.°* The Tean school law ordered 
the examinations of the children in music 
and other elementary-school subjects, 
formerly held in the gymnasium, to be 
transferred to the senate chamber; but 
Ziebarth conjecturally supplies a lacuna 
in the epigraphical document at this 
point to signify that the examinations in 
physical education should. be continued 
in the gymnasium.*® 

In the philosophical capital of the 
world, Athens, the gymnasia continued 
during the Hellenistic age and later to 
resound with the words of the wise.*® 
Carneades roared his lectures in sten- 
torian tones through the halls of the Acad- 
emy, and his unnecessary loudness evoked 
a witty rebuke from the gymnasiarch.“! 
Lucian imagines Menippus, his literary 
progenitor, as prowling in the Lyceum or 
perhaps in the Craneum at Corinth with 
mocking laughter at the wranglings of 
the sages.” The Athenian ephebi of 123/2 
B.c. were honored in the annual ephebic 
decree for their “faithful attendance at 
the lectures of Zenodotus in the Ptole- 
maeum and Lyceum, and likewise of all 
the other philosophers in the Lyceum and 
Academy throughout the whole year.’’* 
When Cicero studied in Athens in 79 B.c., 
he regularly attended the lectures of the 
eclectic philosopher, Antiochus of Asca- 
lon, in the Ptolemaeum.‘* 

38 Plut. Quaest. conv. ix. 1. 1 (736 D). 


89 SIG3, 578, ll. 32-34. Ziebarth, p. 56. 

40 Isid. Etym. xv. 2. 30: ‘Gymnasium generalis est 
exercitiorum locus. Tamen apud Athenas locus erat 
ubi discebatur philosophia et sapientiae exercebatur 
studium.”’ 

41 Diog. Laert. iv. 63; Plut. De garr. 21 (513 C). 

42 Lucian Dial. mort. i. 1. 


43 7G, II2, 1006, 1. 19. 44 Cic. De fin. v. 1. 1. 


An apposite and amusing summary of 
how the gymnasium had come to be the 
joint abode of both philosophy and physi- 
cal prowess is afforded by a passage in 
Cicero. Crassus declares to Catulus in the 
De oratore: 


Gymnasia were invented many centuries 
before philosophers began to babble in them; 
and even in our day, although philosophers 
occupy all the gymnasia, yet their auditors are 
more eager to hear the gong than the sage. As 
soon as the gong sounds, though the philoso- 
pher be in the midst of a discourse descanting 
on matters of the greatest weight and import, 
they all abandon him to go and take an oil- 
rub. 


Most readers of this article will savor the 
fragrance of eternal truth in this delicious 
analysis of student psychology. 
Although public libraries were not par- 
ticularly common in ancient Greece, the 
gymnasium, in pursuance of its educa- 
tional objectives, sometimes had a small 
library to be used by the students of the 
philosophers and other lecturers.*® The 
Ptolemaeum in Athens, built in 275 B.c. 
and used sometimes by philosophers who 
lectured to the ephebi,‘? was guaranteed 
a growing collection of books by a civic 
decree of the late second century B.c. The 
decree provided that each year’s graduat- 
ing group of ephebi should donate a hun- 
dred volumes to the school library.** In 
45ii. 5. 21. The word discus in this passage, gen- 
erally misunderstood, refers not to the discus of 
athletes but to the cymbal-like gong‘ used to signal 


the hour of anointing in the gymnasium (cf. Robert, 
Et. anat., pp. 290f.). 


‘Franz Poland, ‘Offentliche Bibliotheken in 
Griechenland und Kleinasien,’’ Historische Unter- 
suchungen fir E. Férstemann (Leipzig, 1894), pp. 
7-14, Poland observes that such libraries were mostly 
connected with the gymnasia; see also K. Dziatzko, 
“Bibliotheken,’’ RE, III, 420. 


47 7G, I12, 1006 (the ephebi attended the lectures 
of Zenodotus in the Ptolemaeum and Lyceum). 


48 Three surviving inscriptions honor three. classes 
of ephebi for their fulfilment of this obligation: 14, 
II2, 1009, 1030, and 1041. The dates of these in- 
scriptions show that the regulation continued in 
effect for at least seventy-five years. 
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Halicarnassus two inscriptions*® of about 
A.D. 127 record that the writings of a local 
poet, C. Julius Longianus,*° were put in 
the gymnasium of the ephebi to be studied 
along with the earlier classics, and this 
was further emphasized and symbolized by 
erecting a statue of Longianus in the gym- 
nasium side by side with one of the great- 
est literary figures of Halicarnassus— 
Herodotus. (Although the writings of 
Longianus are lost, we may be permitted 
to doubt the fitness of this juxtaposition.) 
In the great city of Pergamum two muti- 
lated inscriptions, found in a gymnasium, 
both mention libraries, in the plural, and 
the second one perhaps refers to a direc- 
tor of libraries.*' A mutilated decree of 
Rhodes from the second century B.c. 
orders a gymnasiarch to post a list of 
donors to the library; the mention of a 
gymnasiarch guarantees that here again 
we have an instance of a library in a gym- 
nasium.® At Delphi, finally, a library was 
founded about a.p. 100 by the prominent 
citizen, Soclarus,** and Homolle con- 
jectured that it was built as an annex to 
the gymnasium.*4 


III 


The gymnasium had considerable im- 
portance from a military point of view. 
Aside from the fact that the usual pro- 
gram of gymnastic training in many cities 
included or even emphasized exercises of 
a military character, there are numerous 


49 LW, III, 1618 and 1619. 

5° Tulius No. 321 in RE (Stein). 

51 Ath. Mitt., XX XIII (1908), 382, No. 4 and 409, 
No, 41; see Robert, Et. anat., p. 72, n. 7, with some 
suggestions for restoration of the second inscription. 

%: The decree was first published by A. Maiuri, 
Nuova silloge epigrafica di Rodi e Cos (Firenze, 1925), 
No. 4; see also Carl Wendel, “‘Spuren einer alten 
Bibliothek auf Rhodos,”’ Zentralblatt fir Bibliotheks- 
wesen, XLVI (1929), 1-5; L. Robert, BCH, LIX 
(1935), 425; and especially M. Segre, Riv. filol., N.S., 
XIII (1935), 214-22. 

53 BCH, XX (1896), 720. 


‘4'T. Homolle, ‘‘Le Gymnase de Delphes,’’ BCH, 
XXIII (1899), 576. 


indications that the gymnasium was oc- 
casionally pressed into service for other 
military ends. While Agesilaus had his 
troops quartered in Ephesus in the spring 
of 396/5, his eagerness to get his men into 
prime physical condition led him to keep 
the various gymnasia of the large city 
crowded with throngs of exercising hop- 
lites. The prizes which he offered easily 
stirred the Greek spirit of rivalry among 
his men, and the lines of soldiers marching 
from the gymnasia with wreaths of vic- 
tory, which they dedicated to the Ephe- 
sian Artemis, were a heartening spec- 
tacle.> Somewhat similarly, on the island 
of Thera about 160 B.c., it was probably 
the opportunity to enjoy exercise and rec- 
reation in the gymnasium that led 165 
soldiers of the Ptolemaic garrison, to- 
gether with their officers and comman- 
dant, to contribute money for the restora- 
tion of the building.* 

In wartime emergencies it was possible 
to devote the gymnasium wholly to mili- 
tary drill and tactical studies. St. John 
Chrysostom in a stray passage alludes to 
the way that a general goes to the gym- 
nasium to improve his knowledge of tac- 
tics.5? The Lyceum was used by the Athe- 
nians for purposes of military drill during 
the Peloponnesian War*® and perhaps 
also in other periods for military reviews 
and musters.®* Xenophon alludes to caval- 
ry reviews or parades as familiar con- 


55 Xen. Hell. tii. 4. 16 ff., and Ages. 1. 25. 

56 7G, XII, 3, 327; Hiller von Girtringen, ‘‘Thera,”’ 
RE, 2te Reihe, V, 2298 (dating and discussion of the 
inscription); Ziebarth, Kulturbilder aus griechischen 
Stddten, I* (Leipzig, 1919), 18. 

57 In Acta Apost. homil. xxix. 3 (PL, LX, 217 f. 
(Migne)}). 

58 Ar. Paz 355 f. and schol. The chorus laments (in 
Rogers’ translation): 

Long enough we've undergone 
Toils and sorrows many a one, 
Worn and spent and sick at heart, 
From Lyceum, to Lyceum, trudging on with shield 
and spear. 

59 Hesych, 8.v. Abxevov: éxovobyro 5é abré0t ras orparwrixas 

&€erdcers xal evddbyous; Similarly in Lez. Seguer. s.v. 
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temporary spectacles in both the Lyceum 
and the Academy.® Agathocles, the ruth- 
less tyrant of Syracuse, directly after his 
restoration in 317/6 appointed the gym- 
nasium called the Timoleonteum as the 
place for a muster of troops. He com- 
manded three thousand mercenaries and 
desperadoes to assemble in the building 
at daybreak; they obeyed and unhesitat- 
ingly carried out his orders to launch 
from there a two-day massacre of the 
senators and aristocrats of Syracuse.*! 
A gymnasium might be utilized in 
wartime as a camp ground, a fort, or a 
base of military operations. Thus in 405 
B.c., near the close of the Peloponnesian 
War, a Spartan force under Pausanias en- 
camped in the grounds of the Academy.” 
The fact is that the location of the three 
old and famous gymnasia of Athens out- 
side the city walls made them only too 
convenient for an attacking enemy. In 
the year 200, when Philip V of Macedon 
failed to break into the gates of Athens, 
he pitched camp in the grounds and grove 
of the Cynosarges.** If the Athenians felt 
strong enough, however, to issue forth 
from their walls against the attackers, the 
extramural gymnasia might become a 
useful base of operations. This was the 
case in 410, during the Peloponnesian 
War, when Thrasyllus arrayed the Athe- 
nian forces beside the Lyceum, confront- 
ing King Agis of Sparta.** The gymna- 
sium of Priene had strong underpinning 
walls adjoining the south wall of the city; 
and Krischen, after studying the archi- 
tectural remains and the site, speculated 
as to whether the building may not have 
played a military role in time of siege. 


60 Xen. Hipparch. 3. 1, 6, 14. 


% Diod. xix. 6. 4; Polyaen. v. 3. 8; Justin xxii. 2. 
The three accounts show many discrepancies, but all 
mention the gymnasium. 


6: Xen. Hell. ii. 2. 8. 
63 Livy xxxi. 24. 17 f.; Diod. xxviii. 7. 
6 Xen. Hell. i. 1. 33. 
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In this connection we know from Polybius 
that when Abydos was besieged by Philip 
V in 200 B.c., the fall of the outer fortifi- 
cations impelled the people to take the 
precaution of collecting the helpless mem- 
bers of the population into two strong 
buildings—the temple of Artemis for the 
women and the gymnasium for the chil- 
dren and their nurses. Comparable, also, 
was the occasion when, during a massacre 
of the peace-loving oligarchs at Corinth 
in 393/2, the Craneum was a place of 
refuge for the younger men.*’ 
Rostovtzeff has recently drawn atten- 
tion to: three Egyptian documents which, 
when taken together, indicate some sort 
of relations between the gymnasium and 
the army in Hellenistic Egypt.** One is a 
papyrus concerning a gymnasium built 
in Samaria, in the Arsinoite nome, by a 
well-to-do army officer named Apollodo- 
rus, who had settled there.*® The second 
is an inscription, known since 1903 but 
extensively restored by Roussel in 1934, 
recording a decree of the Gymnasium 
Club (oi é& 70d yuuvaciov) in honor of 
Herodes, son of Demetrius, a cavalry 
commander and a great benefactor of the 
gymnasium. One of the accomplishments 
of Herodes was the holding of a reception 
for the strategos and soldiers in the gym- 
nasium during his gymnasiarchy.”° The 
third document is another inscription, of 
unknown provenience and date, in which 
a group of officers honors Caradyses, their 


6 F. Krischen, ‘‘Das hellenistische Gymnasion von 
Priene,’’ Jahrb., XXXVIII-XXXIX (1923/24), 133- 
50; see esp. p. 133. 

86 Polyb. xvi. 31; Livy xxxi. 17. 5. 

67 Xen. Hell. iv. 4. 4. 


68M. Rostovtzeff, Soc. and Econ. Hist. of the 
Hellenistic World, III, 1588, n. 23. On the same topic 
see also T. A. Brady, ‘The Gymnasium in Ptolemaic 
Egypt,’ Philol. Studies.... Walter Miller (Colum- 
bia, Mo., 1936), pp. 15 f. 

6° PEnteuz., 8 = Sammelb., 7245 = P. Jouguet, 
Raccolta Ramorino (1927), 381 ff. (221/0 B.c.). 


70P, Roussel, Mél. Maspero, II (1934), 37 ff. = 
SEG, VIII, 531 = Sammelb., 7746 (57/6 B.c.). 
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fellow-soldier (cvvorparwrns) and gym- 
nasiarch,”! 

It is a melancholy duty to mention the 
one known instance where an ancient 
gymnasium was used as a concentration 
camp. The people of Damascus, when war 
broke out between Rome and Judea, con- 
fined in their huge gymnasium 10,500 
Jews, resident in Damascus. After keep- 
ing them there for some time, they finally 
massacred the whole number in one terri- 
ble hour.”? Here is an ugly chapter in the 
early history of the concentration camp. 


IV 


Many uses of the gymnasium were due 
to its being a large structure, capacious 
enough to contain a throng of people. 
What better place could there be for a 
public feast? We find the gymnasiarch of 
Acraephia, Epaminondas, giving a break- 
fast (4pcorov) in the gymnasium for every- 


body—citizens, strangers who chanced 
to be in the city, free-born boys, and even 
slaves. The inscription recording this 
mentions other feasts that he gave to the 
people, probably also in the gymnasium.”* 
We find a gymnasiarch of Aegina spread- 
ing a feast in the gymnasium for the Club 
of Anointers (of ddeduevor), which prob- 
ably included all who frequented the 
building for gymnastic purposes.74 We 


find the city of Aegiale on Amorgos about 


the end of the second century B.c. holding 
a public feast (Snuofowia) in its gymna- 
sium, with a carcass of beef as the piéce de 
résistance. At about the same period we 
learn of an identical public feast in the 
gymnasium of Paros.” At Panamara a 

1 SEG, VIII, 357 = Sammelb., 7456 (Ptolemaic 
era). 

® Jos, BJ ii, 20, 2 (560). 

"7G, VII, 2712 (ca. a.v. 40.) 


“IG, IV, 4 (early 1st cent. a.p.); cf. Ziebarth, 
Dp. 91 f. 


* IQ, XII, 7, 515. 
* Tbid., 5, 129, Il. 61 ff. 
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priest and priestess gave a dinner for the 
whole city in the gymnasium, and at the 
near-by Stratonicea the gymnasiarch in- 
vited all the citizens to a feast in his build- 
ing.’” Comparable is the action of the gym- 
nasiarch Iollas at Sardis, who often sacri- 
ficed victims to the gods and distributed 
the sacrificial meat to all citizens in his 
house and in the gymnasium.”* Even a 
private dinner for a large gathering might 
by some arrangement with the magis- 
trates be held in a gymnasium. A late 
Oxyrhynchus papyrus reads: ‘‘Eudaemon 
invites you to dine at the gymnasium on 
the crowning of his son Nilus on the Ist, 
at the eighth hour.’’?® 

As the Greek taste for recreation 
changed over the centuries, the uses of 
the gymnasium kept pace. As long as they 
found pleasure and recreation in active 
physical exercise and in listening to lec- 
tures, the Greeks maintained the gymna- 
sium principally for these purposes. Even- 
tually, as their minds and bodies grew 
softer and craved softer forms of recrea- 
tion, the gymnasium began to resemble 
the modern country club or the over- 
grown and pretentious Roman thermae. 
When we hear of gymnasia in the reign 
of Julian the Apostate being “thronged 
with gay and happy crowds,’’®® we silent- 
ly contrast this with the strenuous scenes 
of gymnasium life which so astonished the 
Scythian sage, Anacharsis, in Lucian’s 
dialogue. Rather late in the Hellenistic 
age we first hear of public banquets being 
held in a gymnasium. About the same 
time Posidonius groans that the Greeks 
in Syria were living luxurious, Oriental 
lives, “using the gymnasia as bathing- 
establishments and anointing themselves 
with expensive olive oil and perfumed 


77 BCH, XV (1891), 206, No. 146; CIG, 2719. 
18 TGRom., IV, 1757. 

79 POzy., XVII, 2147 (early 3d cent. a.p.). 

80 Mamertinus, Paneg. Lat. xi (iii). 9. 
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unguents.’’*! In one of the spurious letters 
attributed to Diogenes the Cynic, but 
actually written in the Augustan age or 
later, the Greeks are scolded because 
“both in the gymnasia, at the time of the 
so-called Hermaea or Panathenaea, and 
in the middle of the agora you eat and 
drink, get drunk and indulge in lascivious- 
ness.’’®? Those who were turning the gym- 
nasium to such purposes were the Graeculi, 
a far cry from the Hellenes of an earlier 
and better day. 

The gymnasium might provide on ex- 
traordinary occasions a courtroom, a room 
for judicial hearings, a senate chamber, 
or a place of assemblage for a public cere- 
mony. When C. Sulpicius Galus was sent 
to Asia Minor in 164 B.c. to investigate 
complaints against King Eumenes of 
Pergamum, he held hearings in the gym- 
nasium at Sardis.** Mithridates once 
held court for a number of days, prob- 
ably at Pergamum, and some disgruntled 
Galatians headed by Eporedorix laid 
abortive plans to assassinate him there.* 
Two papyri of the late Ptolemaic era, 
preserving fragments of the diary of a 
strategos in charge of the Heracleopolite 
nome, show this official visiting the village 
gymnasia of Greek military colonists 
(xarouxo.) and giving ear to their griev- 
ances.*° Reference is made later to how 
Agathocles inaugurated his rule of Syra- 
cuse by summoning a special session of 
the senate in the gymnasium, but ‘the 
pretended session was only a. subterfuge 
leading up to a massacre. The senate 

8! Posid. FGr Hist. 87 F 10 (Ath. v. 210 F). 

82 Diog. Cyn. Ep. xxviii. 4 (Epistolog. Gr., p. 242). 


83 Polyb. xxxi. 10. The spelling of his name as 
Galus is adopted from inscriptions and good MSS 
by Miinzer in RE. 

84 Plut. Mul. virt. 23 (259 A): drav & 7 Bhuare rod 
yupvaclov xpnuarif’p. 

% BGU, VIII, 1767, 1768. The provenience of the 
latter is Hiera Nesos, of the former an unidentified 
village, also in the Heracleopolite nome. 


86 See below, p. 41. 


and people of Seleucia-by-the-Calycadnus 
commemorated their gratitude to the phy- 
sician Asclepiades for a series of medical 
lectures by decreeing that he should be 
crowned with a golden crown at a public 
ceremony in the gymnasium.*’ 

Another kindred use of the gymnasi- 
um, dependent on its capacity for con- 
taining a throng of people, was as a huge 
auditorium in which an emperor or other 
potentate might give an address to the 
populace. The gymnasium at Alexandria, 
which must have been very large, was so 
used on three recorded occasions. It was 
to a crowd convoked there that Mark 
Antony proclaimed the division of the 
countries of the East among Cleopatra 
and the two sons whom Cleopatra had 
given him. Plutarch portrays the theatri- 
cality and magnificence of setting which 
Antony achieved for this occasion.** When 
Octavian arrived at Alexandria after the 
battle of Actium, he entered the gymna- 
sium, mounted a bema that was provided, 
and declared in a speech that he complete- 
ly forgave the Alexandrian populace for 
its support of Antony against him.**® Two 
and a half centuries later, in the year 
215, Caracalla came to Alexandria with 
hate instead of forgiveness in his heart 
for the city which had mocked at and 
ridiculed some of his acts. He summoned 
the populace to a convocation in the gym- 
nasium and lashed them with the imperial 
tongue.®® This was a mild preliminary to 
the bloody massacre which he ordered in 
the following days. 

Such imperial speeches in a gymnasi- 
um must have been a rarity, but some- 
what the same effect could be obtained 
by posting imperial rescripts in the build- 
ing. According to an unpublished papyrus 

87 Wilhelm, Neue Bettr., IV, 54 f. 

88 Plut. Ant. 54. 6 ff. 

8 Ibid. 80. 2. 

% Script. hist. Aug., Caracalla 6. 2. 
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mentioned by Westermann, a stoa of the 
Alexandrian gymnasium was so used in 
the year 200 for numerous rescripts of 
Septimius Severus.*! 

One case is known in which a crowd 
in a gymnasium was harangued by a 
philosopher rather than by an emperor— 
- and to the emperor’s great displeasure. 
On the day when Nero dedicated his gym- 
nasium and thermae, newly built in the 
Campus Martius, Demetrius the Cynic 
entered the gymnasium and delivered to 
the throng of senators and knights a 
speech in denunciation of the Roman 
style of luxurious baths and bathing. For 
this piece of effrontery he nearly lost his 
life, but he was let off with banishment 
from Rome.*? 

In a few instances a malevolent ruler 
or ruling class took dastardly advantage 
of a crowd assembled in a gymnasium and 
carried out a massacre within the inclo- 
sure. Agathocles did this at the inception 
of his rule in Syracuse, and his victims 
were the senators whom he had sum- 
moned to special session in the Timoleon- 
teum.®* Ptolemy VII Physcon in Alexan- 
dria similarly “liquidated” a large num- 
ber of those who hated him: 

Quo tutius plebe trucidata regnaret, fre- 
quens iuventute gymnasium armis et igne 


circumdedit, omnesque qui in eo erant partim 
ferro partim flamma necavit.** . 


Allusion has already been made to the 
butchery of ten and a half thousand Jews 
in the gymnasium of Damascus.” 

Was the gymnasium ever used as an 
auditorium by Christian preachers? The 
possibility is suggested by an archeologi- 
cal discovery. Among the wall paintings 
in the grave monument of the Aurelii on 


*! PColumbia Inv., 516; cf. W. L. Westermann, 
AJP, LVII (1936), 97. 

% Philost. Vit. Ap. iv. 42. 

* Justin xxii. 2. 

% Val. Max. ix. 2. Ext. 5. 

% See above, p. 39. 


the Viale Manzoni in Rome is one which 
represents a man preaching in a gymna- 
sium in a big city. Rostovtzeff interprets 
this as a symbolic Christian scene and 
therefore, of course, unhistorical, but 
nevertheless it might reflect a known cir- 
cumstance. Until we secure the corrobora- 
tion of further evidence, the best we can 
do is to suspend judgment. 

Distinguished citizens or benefactors 
of the gymnasium might be honored with 
burial in the grounds of the building. The 
noble Timoleon was laid to rest in the 
agora by the Syracusans in a state funeral, 
and a gymnasium called the Timoleon- 
teum was erected over the tomb. Ar- 
temidorus of Cnidus, a friend of Julius 
Caesar, was during his lifetime promised 
by decree a state funeral and interment 
in the most conspicuous spot of the Cni- 
dian gymnasium.** Similar honors were 
decreed to L. Vaccius Labeo, gymnasiarch 
and benefactor of Cyme.®® Two inscrip- 
tions of Aphrodisias, incompletely pre- 
served, listed the names and honors of 
two civic benefactors, one of them a gym- 
nasiarch, who were granted the distinc- 
tion of burial in the gymnasium.! Philis- 
cus, a rhetor of Thessaly, who held the 
public chair of rhetoric at Athens for 
seven years about A.D. 212-19, was buried, 
for no known reason, in the Academy." 

Religion seems somewhat remote from 
the modern gymnasium; but the Greek 
gods, not being aloof or isolationist, readi- 
ly made themselves at home in shrines 
where they could watch, and watch over, 


%G. Bendinelli, Mon. Ant., XXVIII (1923), 
289 ff.; K. Lehmann-Hartleben, Arch. Anz., 1926, 
pp. 97 ff.; M. Rostovtzeff, Mystic Italy (New York, 
1927), p. 154. 

97 Plut. Timol. 39; Nepos Timol. 5. 4. 

98 BMus.Inscr., 787 = GDI, 3502. 

99 CIG, 3524 = IGRom., IV, 1302 = Schwyzer, 647. 

100 CIG, 2796, slightly corrected by Th. Reinach, 
REG, XIX (1906), 147; BCH, LX (1885), 75, No.5 = 
Robert, Et. anat., pp. 312 f. 

101 Philost. Vitt. soph. ii. 30. For the date see 
Miinscher, Philol., Suppl., X (1907), 480. 
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the athletes. Hermes and Heracles were 
the chief patrons of the gymnasium and 
were recognized in the building by cult 
statues, altars, shrines, and, in some 
places, by religious festivals, like the 
Hermaea at Athens and elsewhere. Be- 
sides Hermes and Heracles and some- 
times other pertinent deities, the kings 
and emperors of the Hellenistic and Ro- 
man periods shared in the cult of those 
who frequented the gymnasia, and they, 
too, might have athletic festivals insti- 
tuted in their honor.'” More surprising 
were such vagaries as the superstitious 
cult of a meteoric rock in the gymnasium 
of Abydos.'° 

Professor William D. Gray has recently 
shown that the temple in Greco-Roman 
times was occasionally put to surprising 
and unhallowed uses.’ While some of 

102 Heinz Siska, De Mercurio ceterisque deis ad 


artem gymnicam pertinentibus (dissertation, Halle, 
1933). 


103 Plin. NH ii. 150. 


these uses were identical with the mis- 
cellaneous uses of the gymnasium, the 
absence of religious awe in connection 
with the latter building made it much 
more readily available than the temple 
as a center of secular life in the city-state. 
It was a place of resort for idlers, loungers, 
and spectators; a place of sport, recrea- 
tion, education, and worship; a place of 
life, activity, and animation. In the Hel- 
lenistic and Roman periods, with the 
waning of interest in gymnastic educa- 
tion and with the fading of the athletic 
ideal, the sideshows in the Greek gymna- 
sium drew much of the attention away 
from the main tent. “The gymnasium,” 
said Mommsen, “had become a Biirger- 
kasino”’; and the justice of this summation 
should be apparent to those who have 
perused this article to the end. 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


104 William D. Gray, ‘“‘The Rdéle Played by the 
Classical Temple in Secular Life,’’ Class. Jour., 
XXXVIII (1942-43), 324-36. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


NOTES ON VERGIL’S BUCOLICS 


From the time of the post-Vergilian Roman 
commentators, through the Renaissance, to 
the recent studies of Herrmann and Rose, in 
particular, the characters in Vergil’s Bucolics 
have been an intriguing source of varied inter- 
pretation. If one attempts to bring to their 
understanding a view based largely upon the 
poems themselves and divorced from any pre- 
conceived theory, most of the characters at 
first appear to recede into the mists of their 
composite origin. The reading of Greek writers 
in addition to Theocritus is likely to aid ma- 
terially, but ultimately the Bucolics them- 
selves must be allowed to tell their own story. 
Vergil, like Pindar, so frequently is his own 
best commentator. Not more than ten of the 
personal names in the Bucolics are Roman, 
the others clearly being Greek.' In the fol- 
lowing notes the writer presents what, in his 
opinion, are sound conclusions regarding three 
of the characters. At the outset the principle 
may be stated that, unless there are clear indi- 
cations to the contrary, a name repeated in 
several of the Bucolics very probably repre- 
sents only one person, not several. The Bu- 
colics represent occasional poems, occupying 
a period of about four years for their composi- 
tion; and, although the subject matter varies 
considerably, it is, nonetheless, one aspect of 
the lyric, which is often allied to the elegy in 
theme. Therefore, although the same name 
may appear in several of the poems which 
differ as regards place and circumstances of 
composition, many of the names represent 
types of bucolic character,? thereby conform- 
ing more or less closely to the Greco-Roman 
comedy. Moreover, since the ancient shepherd 


1 Cf. a note by the writer in CJ, XXXIX (1944), 
366-68. 


2 For example, Daphnis is the ideal shepherd and 
divine singer whose death is lamented by men, ani- 
mals, and nature; Galatea is the shepherd's or goat- 
herd’s beloved; Amaryllis is the object of the goat- 
herd's serenade; Tityrus is the assistant of the goat- 
herds and a young poet. 


might likewise be neatherd or goatherd, as 
occasion required, and was often, if not usual- 
ly, a slave, the variety of activities sometimes 
attributed to the same character by Vergil in 
several of the poems is no proof that a given 
name does not represent the same person. 
Detailed circumstances in each case must de- 
cide that question. 


THE IDENTIFICATION OF DAMON 


In Bue. 3. 17, 23 f., Damon is represented 
as the owner of a choice he-goat, and in 8 
he is a shepherd whose lay on the subject of 
the tragic flight of Nisa is reported by the 
poet. Vergil here describes Damon’s songs in 
laudatory words that are appropriate only to 
one such as the ideal shepherd, Daphnis. 
Damon is not mentioned by Theocritus; but 
from Plato (Laches 180 d, 197 d, 200 ab; Pro- 
tag. 316 e; Rep. 400 be) and Plutarch (Per. 4) 
we learn that Damon was the name of a dis- 
tinguished authority on music, the pupil of 
Agathocles and contemporary of Socrates. 
Damon’s musical ability can be traced ulti- 
mately to the expert flutist, Midas of Acragas, 
whose great victory at Delphi, probably in 
494 B.c., is celebrated in Pindar’s twelfth 
Pythian ode. Midas had taught the Athenian 
Lamprocles, and the latter, in turn, had been 
the teacher of Sophocles and Damon. In his 
ode Pindar traces the invention of the flute 
ultimately to the goddess Athena. 

It is to Damon that conservative old Nicias 
would intrust the instruction of his son (Plato 
Laches loc. cit.), and Plato cites Damon in 
connection with his discussion of the various 
musical instruments and their ethos, among 
which he praises Pan’s pipe (Rep. loc. cit.). 

The eighth Bucolic is thoroughly Theocri- 
tean in tone, being a blending of Theoc. 1 
and 2. The musical qualities of the verse, how- 
ever, are particularly notable. What would be 
more natural, therefore, than that Vergil 
should select Damon, of Greek fame, as the 
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name of the great singer in Buc. 8? The 
learned readers of Vergil’s time could not fail 
to understand the poet’s selection of the singer. 
In the person of Damon we appear to have an 
original Vergilian character, so far as bucolic 
poetry is concerned. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF TITYRUS 


Since Tityrus’ name opens the Bucolics and 
closes the Georgics and since Tityrus appears 
so frequently in the Bucolics (1. 1, etc.; 3. 20, 
96; 5. 12; 6. 3-5; 8. 55 f.; 9. 23-25), it is evi- 
dent that Vergil regarded Tityrus as the prin- 
cipal character of the Bucolics. Vergil’s prac- 
tice of causing his leading characters to grow 
and develop (as in the cases of Aeneas and 
Iulus-Ascanius) can be seen in the case of 
Tityrus likewise. We can detect three stages in 
this growth. First, Tityrus is merely a young 
slave-assistant of the shepherds and goat- 
herds (Buc. 3. 20, 96; 5. 12; 9. 23-25), as in 
Theoe. 3. 3-5. Next, he is a promising young 
poet but still a shepherd (6. 3-5; 8. 55f.), as 
in Theoc. 7. 72-82. Finally, he has at length 
become an old man (senex) but has gained his 
freedom (Buc. 1). There is nothing in Theoc- 
ritus corresponding to this last stage. In 
6. 3-5, Tityrus is definitely an impersonation 
of Vergil himself (cf. 4. 55-57; 8. 55 f.), but the 
occasion is Vergil’s expressed ambition to com- 
pose epic poetry. 

It was entirely appropriate for Vergil to 
identify himself with certain characters in his 
poems if he chose to do so; and since most of 
the Greco-Roman shepherds and goatherds 
were slaves,’ he could properly select a young 
slave to represent himself. If it be asked why 
Tityrus is old in Buc. 1, although Vergil was 
young when this poem was composed (ef. 
Georg. iv. 565f.), the answer would seem to 
be that the climax of the faithful slave’s life 
was reached when he had gained his freedom. 
In the case of Tityrus, as often, this had come 
late in life and was the gift of a “god,” as he 
thought of it (Buc. 1. 18, 26-35). The supreme 
happiness of Tityrus is sharply set off against 
the despair of Meliboeus, and it is vividly 
reflected in the remarkable musical qualities 
of this opening poem. 


*Cf. the writer, as in n. 1, above; and in AJP, 
LXV (1944), 204 f. 


A SELF-PORTRAIT OF VERGIL? 


A character only less conspicuous than 
Tityrus is found in Menalcas. He is the more 
praiseworthy singer in Buc. 3, and in 5 he 
vies with Mopsus in proclaiming the praises 
of Daphnis. In 9 several centos from his 
poems are recited which definitely recall pas- 
sages in 5 and 1 particularly.‘ In 10. 20, 
Menalcas joins others in lamenting Gallus’ 
lost love. Significantly, in 5. 85-87, Menalcas 
promises to give Mopsus the pipe which had 
enabled him, he declares, to compose Buc. 2 
and 3.5 In 2. 15f., Menalcas is described as 
dark in complexion. In all the preceding pas- 
sages there is nothing inconsistent with the 
unity of Menalcas’ character. Thus, Menalcas 
appears to represent Vergil almost as clearly 
as does Tityrus in 6. 

The emphasis placed on Menalcas’ dark 
complexion (Buc. 2. 15f.) is of no little in- 
terest. His swarthiness is contrasted with the 
fair features of the disdainful Alexis in the 
same poem, but, even so, it did not prevent 
Menalcas from rejecting Corydon’s fervent 
suit. Our chief ancient biographer of Vergil, 
Donatus-Suetonius (Vit. Verg., p. 2, 1. 25 
{[Brummer?] ), describes the poet as tall and 
dark (aquilo colore); and the well-known mo- 
saic from North Africa, representing Vergil 
seated and flanked by the two Muses, bears 
similar witness. But the sharp contrast in 
niger .... candidus (Buc. 2. 16) in itself sug- 
gests no reproach, for Plato (Rep. 474 e) con- 
siders swarthiness of complexion as one aspect 
of beauty, with the additional attribute of 
manliness; and Vergil himself elsewhere ap- 
pears to give it some special prominence when 
he represents Dido as inquiring about “dark” 
Memnon (Aen. i. 489). In such emphasis upon 
dark complexion Vergil is following the prac- 
tice of Theocritus, in part (compare Theoc. 
1. 24; 3. 35), and the principle announced by Lu- 
cretius (iv. 1160: “nigra melichrus est’’). Such 
passages as Homer Od. xi. 522 (praise of Mem- 


‘Cf. the following: 9. 19f. and 5. 40; 9. 66 and 
5. 19; 9. 15 and 1, 16f, 


5 Buc. 5. 86 and 87 repeat the first verse or a part 
of the first verse of 2 and 3, respectively. In antiquity 
a poem might be cited by quoting merely the first 
verse or a part of the first verse, or even by a still 
shorter passage. 


6 See n. 8, below. 
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non’s beauty) and Pindar Ol. 1. 68 and 2. 91— 
the latter in praise of Memnon—are in line 
with the same practice.’ If in the character 
of Menalcas, as he is presented throughout the 
Bucolics, we are given a self-portrait of young 
Vergil, the details in 2. 14-18 are not with- 
out significance, for they are found to agree 
with the most reliable information, both liter- 


7It can scarcely be doubted that such praise of 
“dark’’ beauties, especially of Memnon, is to be 
traced ultimately back to the praise of the Ethiopians, 
who are an idealized people as early as Homer's time, 
and their great hero is Memnon (see Grace Hadley 
Beardsley, The Negro in Greek and Roman Civilization 
(‘Johns Hopkins University Studies in Archaeology,” 
No. 4, edited by David M. Robinson (Baltimore, 
1929)}, esp. pp. 6-9, 115-20). Mrs. Beardsley ob- 
serves correctly (p. 118) that in Buc. 2. 16—18 Vergil 
is scarcely thinking of Ethiopians. 

8 Léon Herrmann (Les Masques et les visages dans 
les Bucoliques de Virgile (Bruxelles, 1930], pp. 18-25) 
has studied Menalcas and has already used much of 
the material that I reproduce above. He, too, thinks 
that Menalcas represents Vergil. This is the only 
part of his book with which I can agree, however, 
since his theory that the Bucolics represent poésies a 
clef leads him to some absurd conclusions. For in- 
stance, he decides that Tityrus represents Q. Caeci- 
lius Epirota, and Damon is Licinius Calvus. Herr- 
mann does not appeal to art in his identification of 
Menalcas with Vergil. Tenney Frank, in Vergil: A 
Biography (New York, 1922), p. 7, n. 5, states: ‘‘Ver- 
gil we know was tall and dark,’’ basing this judgment 
largely upon the North Africa mosaic, it would ap- 
pear (cf. pp. 11 f.), and upon some less certain ancient 
Portraits of ‘‘Vergil.’’ Norman W. DeWitt, in Virgil's 
Biographia Litteraria (London and New York, 1922), 
pp. 5f., compares Vergil with Abraham Lincoln and 
quotes Donatus-Suetonius on Vergil’s rustic appear- 
ance. Like some others, DeWitt believes likewise 
that in Sat. i, 3. 29-34, Horace probably describes 
Vergil's ‘‘carelessness’’ of dress. 

The most recent discussion of Vergil’s ancient 
portraits is given by Rhys Carpenter, Memoirs Amer. 
Acad. in Rome, XVIII (1941), 96-101, with Pls. 
30-32, where a study is made of several portrait 
busts, which Carpenter calls ‘‘Vergil,’’ and of a slab 
belonging to the Ara Pietatis Augustae, where Car- 
penter thinks Vergil is represented, with Horace and 
Propertius on each side of him, all in profile view. 
But the busts which Carpenter identifies with like- 
nesses of Vergil have been called ‘‘Menander,”’ like- 


ary and artistic, which we now possess re- 
garding Vergil’s personal appearance.® 
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wise; and David M. Robinson, in ‘‘A Marble Bust 
of Menander,, Wrongly Called Vergil,’’ Proceedings 
of the Amer, Philosophical Soc., LXXXIII (1940), 
465-77, with Pls. I-IV, presents strong arguments for 
believing that all but one of Carpenter’s .‘‘Vergil’s’’ 
are probably Menander. I cannot agree, however, 
with Professor Robinson when he calls the head repre- 
sented in his Pl. I, Figs. 1-4, a ‘‘Menander.’’ This 
head is so very similar to the ‘‘Vergil’’ of the Semi- 
nario Patriarchale, Venice (on which see Crome, as 
below, Pls. III-VI). The fact that it was found at 
Tarentum speaks for Vergil as much as for Menander, 
since Vergil was familiar with Tarentum (Georg. ii. 
195-97; iv. 125-46) and may have had a country 
place there, according to Rand, The Magical Art of 
Virgil (Cambridge, Mass., 1931), pp. 75f. At any 
rate, Carpenter’s Pl. 30, A, C, D, seems to reveal 
strong Hellenistic traits rather than Roman, al- 
though one can agree that his Pl. 30, B (the Terme 
head) has some Vergilian features, as likewise the 
central figure in his Pls. 31 and 32, since these are 
definitely Roman figures; as for ‘‘Horace’’ and ‘‘Pro- 
pertius’’ here, see Scramuzza in CP, XX XVIII (1943), 
240-45. 

It must be remembered that the only likenesses 
of Vergil that have definite claims to authenticity are, 
first, the Hadrumetum mosaic discovered in a Roman 
villa near Carthage and the Trier mosaic. The first of 
these has been dated in the end of either the first or the 
second century a.p. Vergil is seated in an armchair, 
holding a roll upon which are inscribed the words 
‘*Musa, mihi causas memora, quo numine laeso,"’ etc. 
On his right stands the Muse Clio; on his left, Melpom- 
ene. He wears a rather good toga, and his features 
are dark. The original of this mosaic is unknown, 
but it was probably a painting. The Trier mosaic is 
inscribed with Vergil’s name. If the Hadrumetum 
mosaic is as early as the first century, as some hold, 
it is unusually good evidence. For good studies of 
Vergil’s portraits see J. Fr. Crome, ‘Das Bildnis 
Vergils,’’ in Reale accademia virgiliana di Mantova, 
atti e memorie, N.S., XXIV (1935), 1-66, with 30 
plates, representing 62 reproductions of 38 separate 
heads and statues of ‘‘Vergil,’’ according to Crome; 
D. Comparetti, ‘‘Le Imagine di Virgilio,’’ Atene e 
Roma, Vol. XVII (1914), cols. 65-94; R. S. Conway, 
“The Portrait of Vergil,’’ Discovery, XIV (1933), 
141-46, on the Hadrumetum mosaic. 


ON ILIAD i. 116f. 


“T had rather have my army safe than de- 
stroyed”—Bobdow’ &yw adv odv Eupevar 7 
arohéc0ar. These are strange words to be ad- 
dressed by a general to his men. Such a prefer- 
ence would normally be taken for granted; or, 
if some unusual circumstance made the state- 
ment necessary, it would be phrased in strong- 


er and more stirring language. Probably that 
is why Zenodotus wished to delete the verse. 
Yet, in its context, it has particular signifi- 
cance. Taken with the preceding verse, it ex- 
emplifies a type of dramatic effect in epic 
poetry that deserves more attention than it 
has received. 
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When Agamemnon makes this declara- 
tion, Achaean warriors have been dying of the 
plague for nine days, while he sought no reme- 
dy. It was Achilles who forced action by call- 
ing an assembly. But after Calchas declares 
that Apollo will not put an end to the plague 
until Chryseis has been restored to her father, 
Agamemnon lets the entire army see that he 
rates his own pleasure higher than their safety. 
Achilles and Calchas are concerned for the wel- 
fare of the Greeks, but Agamemnon is com- 
pletely self-centered.! He accuses Calchas of a 
malicious and persistent desire to interpret 
the will of the gods in such a way as to make 
him suffer and even implies—if 67 in verse 
110 is ironic, as seems likely—that in this case 
it is not really the keeping of Chryseis that has 
caused the plague. Agamemnon goes on to re- 
mind his army of the extent of his infatuation 
in such a way as to imply that it justifies his 
procedure (vss. 112 f.): 


érel modd BovAouar abrny 
olxo. Exe" Kal yap pa KAvrawurvnorpns tpo- 


BéeBovda.? 


1 Noteworthy is the prominence of yo (vs. 106). 
It stands immediately after the expression od + more 
with which the sentence begins, and it starts the fourth 
foot in the verse. There would be justification, I think, 
for printing ob + ror’ éuol; but this has not been done 
in the editions of Ameis, Allen, Christ; Dindorf- 
Hentze, Leaf and Bayfield, Mazon, Monro, Paley, 
Seymour, and Van Leeuwen. In the course of the 
‘‘quarrel’’ (vss. 106-303), emphatic forms of the pro- 
noun éyw appear in the speeches of Agamemnon (53 
verses) twelve times; in the speeches of Achilles (69 
verses) six times, four of these being in his concluding 
defiance. 


2a is important, I think. Liddell and Scott and 
also Smyth (Greek Grammar for Colleges, sec. 2789) 
indicate a great variety of uses for this particle in 
Homer and a corresponding difficulty in exact defini- 
tion and translation. One use of dpa, not infrequent 
in both epic and Attic Greek, recognizes the listener's 
intelligence and means something like ‘‘as you know,”’ 
“as you understand,’’ though these expressions are 
heavy compared with 4pa, &p, or a, to say nothing of 
the Homeric 4’. A good illustration is found in 1. ii. 
38: virios, obd8 ra fin & pa Zeds undero Erya. AGamem- 
non was “ignorant of the happenings that—as you 
know from information already given—Zeus was 
planning.’’ In i. 113, s2 may have this meaning, or it 
may mean ‘“‘you should know this,”’ ‘‘don't fail to un- 
derstand this.’’ The listeners are well aware of the 
fact already, or it is important that they become well 
aware of it at once. In either case, Agamemnon in- 
tends that the army shall not forget that Chryseis is 
more to him than his wife—as if this would matter to 
them when smoke is rising on all sides from the pyres 
of soldiers stricken by the plague! 


After that, he even begins an enumeration of 
the girl’s charms. 

It is not to be supposed that the multitude 
has been listening all this time in silence. The 
assembled Achaeans are accustomed to show 
what they feel, as is evidenced by many pas- 
sages in the poem.* And at this moment they 
themselves are vitally concerned. Any one of 
them may be the plague’s next victim. When 
their commander persists in talking about the 
girl, a wave of indignation undoubtedly rises, 
and a murmur of protest, growing louder until 
suddenly Agamemnon sees that even he can- 
not disregard the will of a whole army. This 
recognition, I believe, accounts for the sudden 
change of purpose expressed in verse 116: d\Aa 
kal @s édw ddouevar radu, ef 7d y’ Gpervor. 
Nothing Agamemnon has been saying would 
naturally lead up to this renunciation; in fact, 
everything from verse 26 on has made it clear 
that he is resolved upon the opposite course. 
But to Agamemnon his own supremacy is more 
important than anything else.4 He must keep 
that, whatever the cost; and when he sees that 
he cannot control his followers, he yields to 
their will. He does this in a grudging way and 
shows that he himself is not convinced, by 
saying, el 76 y’ duewvov. (Here the use of ye is 
significant and should be compared with the 
use of 67 already noted.) Then Agamemnon 
makes the declaration that he really does prefer 
to have his army survive—fovdAop’ éyw. He is 
obliged to state this, because his inaction dur- 
ing the nine days of plague and his angry words 
in the earlier part of this speech have indi- 
cated no such desire. Having yielded, however, 
because he felt compelled, Agamemnon is at 
once seized by a passionate frenzy to assert 
his power and to cause someone else to suffer. 
This leads him to make his completely un- 
justified demand for another prize. 

There is nothing strained, I think, in this 
interpretation. If it is rejected, we must as- 
sume that Agamemnon was not led to change 
his purpose at verse 116, having planned all 
along to make the concession, once he had ex- 
pressed his feelings. But such deliberate in- 
tent hardly accords with an outburst so vio- 

* E.g., i. 22 f.; ii. 149-54, 270-77, 333-35; ili, 319- 
23, 461. 

+ Of. 1, 91, 185-87; ii. 82; ix. 160. 
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lent that the poet likens it to a thunderstorm.® 
In fact, the passion that puts driving force in 
all the other lines of the speech is conspicuous- 
ly absent from verses 116f., both relatively 
colorless. As for the ability of an audience to 
understand the army’s resentment and its 
effect on Agamemnon without being told, any- 
one who recalls a monologue artistically ren- 
dered knows how much was “seen” and is re- 
membered as part of the picture, though it was 
never apprehended by the physical eye or de- 
scribed in words. The Homeric do.doi—and 
also the later paywdoi—were professionals of 
high standing,® no less able, we may be sure, 
to stir the imagination of an audience. This 
kind of dramatic effect is produced only by a 
monologue. In the performance of a play, of 
course, the other characters are seen and 
heard. But if we detach ourselves sufficiently 
from the visible impression of the printed 
page when we read Greek epic poetry, we find 
its dramatic quality enhanced, not infrequent- 
ly, by this kind of interpretation. Two other 
passages, also in the first book of the Iliad, 
may serve as illustrations. 

The indignation of Chryses when Agamem- 
non refused to restore his daughter must have 

5 No other speech in the ‘‘quarrel’’ scene is intro- 
duced by words suggesting such unbridled fury as 
(vss. 103-4) 


péeveos 5é péya ppéves dudl péAacvar 
wipwravr’, doce 5é of rupl Aapwerdwrri dixryy. 


If we look for similar ‘‘stage directions’ for the three 
violent speeches of Achilles, we find idré5pa liav rpocépn 
(vs. 148); d&raprnpois éxéecoww|’Arpetinv rpocterre, xal ob mw 
Mive xédoto (VSS, 223-24) ; bxoBAHSny quelBero (VS. 292). It 
is likely that this difference is intentional, for Achilles, 
even when most enraged, is conscious of his own power 
to control his impulses (vss. 188-93). 


®°Cf. Odyssey viii. 43-45, 62-73; and Plato Jon. 


been great. He had offered more than ade- 
quate ransom,’ and all the Achaeans present 
had signified their approval.* Hearing Aga- 
memnon say Tv 5’ &y@ ob Avow (vs. 29), he 
would naturally prepare to protest or to make 
a further appeal. But Agamemnon, seeing this, 
silenced him even before he could begin, by 
saying (vs. 32), GAN’ 10, uh w’ epee, cawrepos 
ds Ke vénat. 

When Thetis implores Zeus for aid (vss. 
502-10), he is at first silent. She begs for an 
answer, and he begins to speak of the re- 
proaches with which Hera will annoy him, 
if he complies. Then he adds (vss. 522 f): 
GANG od pev viv abris ardoTixE, uN TL vOnoH 
"“Hpn’ éuol 6€ Ke Tadra pednoerar, Sdpa 

TENETOW. 


But Thetis does not go. And as Zeus looks 
down at her, he is suddenly moved by some- 
thing more than a desire for his own comfort, 
and he says (vs. 524): ef 8 aye rou xepadfj 
Katavevoouat, Oppa memoiOys. Exactly what 
moves him is not indicated. It may be thought 
of the early death to which Achilles is destined 
or the sight of the pathetic inability of Thetis, 
goddess though she is, to save her son from 
suffering or concern for justice—or it may be 
all of these. Some feeling, deep and strong, 
sweeps away the petty selfishness of the pre- 
ceding verses (518-23), and for a breath-tak- 
ing moment (vss. 525-30) the overwhelming 
majesty of godhood is revealed. 


PEARL CLEVELAND WILSON 


HuntTER CoLLEGE 


1 dépwv 7’ drepelar’ Srowa (vs. 13). 
8 Vss. 22 f. 


“PHONEMICS” VERSUS “PHONEMATICS” 


It is farthest from my wish to stray within 
the orbit of the brickbats flying between our 
esteemed colleagues, Bolling and Whatmough. 
But I cannot refrain from a comment on one 
small point at issue. Professor Whatmough’s 
assault on the terms “phonemic” and “pho- 
nemics’”’ seemed to me, as to others, pedantic. 
So it is a pleasure to discover that his antipa- 
thy to these now well-established terms is not 
so deep rooted and consistent as one would 
suppose from his words in CP, XXXVIII 


(1943), 211: “Nobody says mathemics instead 
of mathematics; and I, for one, do not say, and 
never shall, phonemics for phonematics or pho- 
nemic for phonematic.” In happening to re-read 
an earlier article of his in the Mélanges lin- 
guistiques offerts &@ M. Holger Pedersen (1937), 
I find him beginning a sentence (p. 46) ‘“‘Ideal- 
ly the phonemic system of a language 
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The Horse in Greek Art. By Stpngy Davip 
Markman. (“Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in Archaeology,” No. 35.) Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press, 1943. Pp. 
xvii+211+-62 illus. at end. $5.00. 


In order to study with profit the horse in 
Greek art, one requires knowledge of Greek 
art and knowledge of horses. The author im- 
plies (pp. vii—viii) that he had no great ac- 
quaintance with horses before beginning his 
work, which is not what might be desired; but 
perhaps he is modest in his expression. The 
topic is one that is worthy of study, for horses 
have no small importance in art and there is 
no other considerable treatment of the sub- 
ject. The anatomy, proportions, and gaits of 
the horse are described in an appendix (pp. 
134-47), and there are four diagrams which 
most readers will find helpful in the under- 
standing of the text. In just what circles is a 
pace known as an amble? 

Chapter i, “The Horse in the Greek World,” 
stands somewhat apart from the rest of the 
book. On pages 2-3 there is a sketchy sum- 
mary of the literary evidence on horses in 
works of art, which might well have been con- 
siderably fuller. “Statues were often dedicated 
to victorious horses.” This statement is ac- 
companied by references to two passages, of 
which one contains no mention of any statue 
and the other does not exist. There is some 
little discussion of Persian horses (p. 7), but 
no mention of the reliefs at Persepolis, in 
which they are splendidly shown. Paragraph _ 
beginning on p. 8: “Horseback riding in 
Homer’s time must have been rather uncom- 
mon, owing to the small size of the original 
Greek horse,” which seems to be determined 
solely by Herodotos’ description of certain 
horses north of the Danube. ‘‘Homer’s de- 
scription [Od. v. 371] is such as to lead us to 
the conclusion that [riding horseback] was 
most unusual”; there is no such implication. 
“Horseback riding was considered almost a 
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circus-like trick, if we are to judge from” J1. 
xv. 679; but surely we are not to judge that 
the performance there described was the only 
way of riding. ‘Only in two instances are four 
horses yoked to a chariot, and even then the 
two outer are really trace-horses, and not a 
direct part of the span.” J1. viii. 185 should be 
added, and in none of the three passages is 
there any hint as to how the horses were har- 
nessed. The paragraph ends with the state- 
ment that the introduction of the quadriga 
“must have had a tremendous effect on con- 
temporary military tactics,” which, in view of 
the familiar fact that the Greeks did not use 
chariots in war, is nonsense. 

Among the works of art introduced in the 
later chapters are a good many vase-paintings, 
which seem to have been chosen almost at 
random. The selection of sculptures for in- 
clusion is generally satisfactory; but one 
misses the notable bronze in the Conservatori, 
which perhaps is omitted on the theory that 
it is Roman, and the stele from Thespiai (Uni- 
versity Prints, A 364). The scheme of the book, 
by which the more important things are dis- 
cussed in at least two places, favors repetition, 
but there is more of it than should be excused 
(e.g., p. 60, n. 37, and p. 61). The evidence for 
dating, in the examples thought to be definite- 
ly datable, is not set forth with much preci- 
sion; e.g., the conquest of Pisa by the Eleans 
did not take place about 470 B.c. (p. 66). 
Cross-references are often not given by page 
and hence are not conveniently usable, and 
the Index is inadequate. Misprints are few; 
two proper names are misspelled in one line 
(p. 101). 

A relief in the Metropolitan Museum ap- 
pears on pages 97 and 131. Its two “replicas” 
are cited, with no mention of the fact that 
there are two horsemen in each, which sets 
them distinctly apart from the numerous re- 
liefs of the “horse-and-rider type.” Neither is 
there mention of the very grave doubt in re- 











gard to the Metropolitan relief; and the article 
by Ludwig Curtius, in which this doubt was 
first expressed, is not even cited. Archeolo- 
gists, unlike Experts, are not prone to abso- 
lutely positive conclusions; but it is probably 
fair to say that there is no substantial possi- 
bility that this relief is antique. A scholar 
much more eminent than Mr. Markman once 
agreed with this judgment and expressed will- 
ingness to be quoted; afterward he asked not 
to be quoted, on the ground that he was then 
on good terms with an official of the. Metro- 
politan and desired to remain so. It is regret- 
table that considerations of this sort should 
have weight in scholarly inquiry. 

The author occasionally indicates that he 
is aware of the distinction between equine 
anatomy and style in sculpture and that he 
ascribes some importance to the latter; but 
his eye is apparently not keen for it. Other- 
wise he would hardly make the horse’s head 
on the Acropolis (Payne-Young, Pl. 11c, No. 
2) contemporary with Nos. 700 and 697 in the 
Acropolis Museum (p. 116). It is hardly true 
that the west frieze of the Parthenon is finer 
in execution than the rest of the frieze (pp. 
68f.). The author writes (p. 55) that the horses 
of the Panaitios Painter’s kylix in the British 
Museum are “executed in a similar manner” 
to that of the Geryon kylix in Munich; but in 
fact they are extremely unlike, affording 
strong evidence against the view that the 
Panaitios Painter is Euphronios grown older. 
Page 89: “The isocephalic composition, the 
flying cloak and drapery [of the Dexileos 
monument] seem to have been directly in- 
spired by the Parthenon frieze”’; but the flying 
cloak is distinctly not paralleled on the frieze, 
and I do not know where, on the monument, 
the isocephaly is to be found. The styles of 
individual workmen are distinguished, to some 
extent, in the Parthenon frieze, in a discussion 
which seems to incorporate a debate between 
the author and some critic. Nothing of the 
sort is attempted for the Mausoleum frieze; 
the Bryaxis base is said (p. 96) to be “of an 
entirely different character” from the Mauso- 
leum, but there is no further comment. The 
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last two sentences on page 101 sound like a 
parody. 

Citations are numerous, sometimes dupli- 
cated, sometimes oddly distributed, often 
oddly selected. Thus for Exekias’ signed am- 
phora in the Vatican (p. 49), Rayet-Collignon 
is cited, but not Albizzati. For the beautiful 
bronze horse in the Metropolitan (p. 62), the 
finely illustrated article in Die Antike, Volume 
III, might be cited. For the horses in the Olym- 
pia pediment (p. 67), Langlotz’ comments 
(Jahrbuch, 1934) are of interest. For the Par- 
thenon frieze, Schuchhardt’s study (Jahrbuch, 
1930) does not seem to be cited anywhere, 
though one would suppose that it had been 
consulted. A complete set of photographs of 
the Bassai frieze (p. 79) is or has been avail- 
able; probably they are Mansell’s. For the 
frieze of the temple of Athena Nike (p. 81) 
Praschniker’s article in Strena Buliciana 
should not be omitted. For the sarcophagus 
of the satrap (p. 119), there is no reference to 
Pfuhl (Jahrbuch, 1926, p. 147) or to others who 
would place it in the latter part of the fifth 
century. For the early history of the horse in 
Greece there is valuable material in the fourth 
volume of Evans’ Palace of Minos. 

What has been written is emphatically not 
the result of a minute search for flaws, and it 
must be concluded that the book is not a 
model of scholarly method. Nevertheless, it 
has value if its hippology and its observations 
on equine anatomy are sound. One hopes that 
it will be attentively reviewed by someone 
thoroughly competent in these matters. It 
contains a few opinions that are unusual and 
have, at least prima facie, claim to respect; 
e.g., that the horses on St. Mark’s are Greek, 
from about 300 B.c., and that the Amazon on 
horseback from the temple at Epidauros 
should be restored in a less diagonal position 
than it now has. The classification of Geomet- 
ric horses has its value also. 

Apparently the book was written at Co- 
lumbia University, and it is stated that Pro- 
fessors Bieber and Dinsmoor “read the manu- 
script chapter by chapter.” 

F. P. JoHNSON 


University of Chicago 
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Horace: An Essay in Poetic Therapy. By Har- 
op B. Jarree. (Dissertation, University 
of Chicago.) Chicago, 1944. Pp. iv+102. 
This mature and important piece of work 

breaks some new ground in a very ancient 
field. Its broad thesis, which is not unaffected 
by present-day notions of psychotherapy, is 
that Horace, the poet-moralist, consciously 
subordinated the resources of his art to hu- 
manitarian ends: a sound man morally him- 
self and one who strongly believed that the 
vates should stand before all men as a moral 
paragon, he deliberately became a healer of 
minds through the medium of art forms. Those 
who read Horace nowadays appear to fall into 
two large classes: the first and apparently the 
larger class, believing that the function of 
literature is primarily the qualitative enrich- 
ment of life itself, finds Horace aesthetically 
rich quite apart from his perennial moralizings, 
which must simply be taken in stride or, at 
the worst, regarded as necessary evils; the 
second class, now much smaller than it was 
one hundred years ago, believes that all good 
literature is compact of moral purpose, and 
consequently it looks to Horace as primus 
inter pares of the moralizing poets. It is Mr. 
Jaffee’s general contribution to redress the 
balance between these two poles of apprecia- 
tion in favor of the second; his special and 
fundamental contribution is to lay bare, at 
length and with great insight, the actual ar- 
tistic techniques used by the poet to gain his 
ethical ends. Nor is this all—in Jaffee’s pages 
the traditional mediocre stature of Horace is 
heightened: the genteel and detached philo- 
sophe here takes on the role of corrector animi, 
as passionately interested in redirecting per- 
verted minds as a modern analyst is in re- 
orienting a psychopathic case. 

Starting with the assumption that a moral- 
ly diseased Roman who practiced any of the 
three cardinal sins (avaritia, ambitio, luxuria) 
stood in need of a medicus—and this clinical 
approach to moral ills is no anachronism but 
is emphasized by the poet himself (pp. 20- 
23)—Jaffee proceeds to show why Horace 
considered that the best therapy for such a 
one lay in poetry, particularly lyric poetry. 
In this connection he shows convincingly why 


Horace gave up his successful composition of 
satire in favor of the lyric form (pp. 25-33). 
For his ethical purposes the ode had three 
basic advantages: (1) the principle of Balance, 
Since the counterbalancing of evil by good is 
essential in all mental therapy, the poet found 
that the ode admitted of the juxtaposition of 
both vices and virtues far better than the 
satiric form, which is mainly concerned with 
the exploitation of vice. Or, more concretely, 
the addressee of a given ode, who exemplifies 
a certain moral ill, can in the 6de serve more 
readily as the foil to the poet himself, who 
exemplifies moral health and virtue; in other 
words, the second person of the addressee is 
continually counterbalanced by the poet's 
first person.! (2) The principle of Intimacy or 
Immediacy. The addressing of the ode to a 
single recipient immediately sets up a direct 
“man-to-man” relationship between patient 
and doctor, so to speak, whereas the appeal of 
a satire is general and hence remains nonper- 
sonal. Only if the patient’s emotions are di- 
rectly and powerfully engaged can the physi- 
cian-poet hope to bring about a moral cathar- 
sis. Moreover, the standard techniques of 
moral edification, viz., precept and example, 
could be given direct personal application 
only in the ode-form. 

The ode....could be handled as a specific 
prescription for an individual patient suffering 
from one particular ailment. Consequently, the 
precepts that are generalized in satire become 


1It has been pointed out to the reviewer by Pro- 
fessor G. L, Hendrickson that, had Jaffee been ac- 
quainted with Richard Heinze's important essay, ‘‘Die 
Horazische Ode’’ (Neue Jahrbiicher, 1923, pp. 153- 
68), he might have treated the problem of the second 
person differently. This may or may not be the case. 
At any rate, the great German would probably have 
welcomed the younger scholar’s general thesis as 4 
legitimate extension of his own central idea—‘‘der 
voluntaristische Zug der Horazischen Lyrik’’: 


“‘Zweck der Ansprache ist aber niemals blosse Mit- 
teilung; der Angeredete soll nicht iiber den Dichter 
etwas erfahren, oder als Gefiiss dienen, in das der 
Dichter seine Gefiihle, Leiden und Freuden ergiesst; 
sondern .... will der Dichter des andern Willen bestim 

Uberall haben wir eine Willensiusserung 
des Dichters vor uns, die nicht nur den Dichter, s0n- 
dern auch den Angeredeten, zumeist sogar diesen in 
erster Linie, angeht’’ (p. 160). 


In effect, Jaffee has supplied the psychological mech- 
anism and the developed teleology necessary 
Heinze’s important but vague notion of voluntaris™. 
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particularized in the odes. The precept becomes 
attached to the one for whom the ode is intended 
and assumes characteristically a relationship in 
the second person. The example undergoes an 
even more startling transformation. It is neither 
the hero as in epic nor the typical representative 
from society as in satire, but is actually .... the 
poet himself [p. 33]. 


(3) The principle of Inspiration. Horace, like 
every other poet, knew that the emotions can 
move more mountains than the mind, or, in 
clinical terminology, he sensed that an emo- 
tional reaction may be the prelude to organic 
moral change; he therefore unhesitatingly 
resorted to the artifices of the lyric in order 
“to coerce the heart.”’ These artifices are the 
image, the poetic argument, and the mytho- 
logical or historical precedent; and of these 
three the image is the one most generally and 
effectively used. 


By means of images the poet is able to develop 
a kind of emotional aversion, usually through 
fear or repugnance to the vice in question, and 
on the recoil a kind of emotional attraction, usu- 
ally through a feeling of security or of propriety, 
to the opposite state The force of the image 
will reorient the passion by focusing its object [e.g., 
money, position, etc.] in a new light [pp. 36-37; 
italics mine]. 


The therapeutic process, then, is set in mo- 
tion by stimulating negative emotions—fear 
or repugnance—in the addressee or patient; 
next, the poet, by virtue of his own sound ex- 
ample, supplies positive emotions—e.g., the 
feeling of security or propriety—in the hope 
of neutralizing the patient’s negative emo- 
tions; at the final stage the patient is theoreti- 
cally in a better position to cure himself than 
he was before: his emotions must move out of 
the neutral zone in one of two directions, either 
toward the positive side or back again into the 
negative. If his new positive emotions are 
strong enough, his reason will co-operate with 
them in showing the complete folly of expend- 
ing more energy in the pursuit of negative 
goals. This is the very heart of Jaffee’s theory, 
and it can best be given point by a concrete 
example: In Odes ii. 16 we have a fundamental 
opposition of persons and attitudes as between 
the striving, avaricious Grosphus, on the one 
hand, and the completely contented person 


of the poet, on the other. First, the negative 
emotion of fear is evoked in Grosphus through 
imagery: 

The association of danger with gemmis, pur- 

pura, and auro passes over to the gazae, consularis 
lictor, and laqueata tecta of the third stanza, which 
is directly related to Grosphus. The emotion 
evoked by the first two stanzas is plainly one of 
fear, which is communicated in turn to Grosphus 
by the identity of his quest with that of the mari- 
ner and warrior. 
This is next reinforced by the negative emo- 
tion of repugnance or impropriety in the dis- 
paraging furitosa Thrace and Medi: “The in- 
sinuation is that by community of desire 
Grosphus is depressed to the level of .. . . out- 
right barbarians.” By way of neutralizing 
these two negative emotions the poet then 
evokes their positive counterparts, the feelings 
of security and propriety, in the reassuring 
motivs cut paternum splendet in mensa tenut 
salinum, leves somnos, parva rura, and laetus in 
praesens animus, all of which stem from his 
own sound life-experience. Emotional tech- 
nique in this ode is reinforced by the minor 
devices of the poetic argument (vss. 17-24) 
and the mythological precedent (vss. 29-32); 
and the impact of all three together is directed 
toward bringing Grosphus, the habitual mal- 
content, into a rewarding state of otium (Jaffee, 
pp. 38-41). 

This psychological schematism, with its 
essentially simple polarity of negative and 
positive emotions, is richly and variously de- 
veloped in the course of some sixty pages (pp. 
38-100) of exegesis dealing with particular 
odes. It is impossible in a review to give any 
notion of the subtlety and cunning exercised 
by the author here: legat ipse lector! An ex- 
tended reading of this commentary may leave 
the impression that things are too pat, too 
mechanical, or occasionally that the author 
is simply performing an astounding tour de 
force before our eyes; but, at the least esti- 
mate, there is no denying the fact that the 
reader’s appreciation of the architectonics of 
the Odes is greatly enhanced, if not his actual 
pleasure in reading the poetry as poetry. 

Such in bare outline is Jaffee’s therapeutic 
theory; and it may be said immediately that 
he has demonstrated it to the hilt on paper. 
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Whether the therapy—if such it was—had 
actual curative value for a Roman, who can 
say? No one now living can read Horace with 
Roman eyes, Roman sensations, Roman re- 
actions. Two general objections to Jaffee’s 
assumption of the unique therapeutic value 
of the ode may be made: (1) The emotional 
impact of so restricted an art-form is so slight 
—for us moderns at least—that it is difficult 
to see how any Horatian ode, however great 
its inspiration and artistry, could effect or- 
ganic moral change. Though such an effect is 
claimed by the author for the ode par excel- 
lence (e.g., pp. 33 and 78), it would seem more 
possible in the case of the Satires and Epistles, 
in which the cumulative impact is immeasur- 
ably greater; for, despite the fact that the 
satiric form is general and therefore nonper- 
sonal in its address, its application becomes 
quite personal for every reader at many points, 
and its total effect (particularly in the case of 
Juvenal) can be as powerful as that of epic. 
(2) If the ode was actually successful, thera- 
peutically speaking, why did the poet not con- 
tinue to work cures with this art-form indefi- 
nitely? Why did he abandon it later in life for 
the less personal, less intense, and supposedly 
less efficacious satiric epistle? 


Finally, the question naturally arises as to 
whether the naive moral disquisitions of Hor- 
ace merit so much subtlety on the part of an 
investigator, particularly when the modern 
reader’s approach is likely to be aesthetic 
rather than ethical. The question is actually 
irrelevant in view of the fact that Horace is, 
first of all, the moralist and only secondarily 
the poet: the ethical element is so strong in 
him that it must be given first consideration 
even by a modern with his alien bias. Many 
previous writers have ably expounded Hor- 
ace’s “Gospel to the Augustans”; Mr. Jaffee 
has given the old gospel a strictly modern slant 
by pointing it up as a clinical technique only 
slightly less complex and mechanical than 
psychoanalysis. The distinction of his study 
lies in showing the modern reader, who is 
twenty centuries removed from the facts, with 
what preoccupations, what complex sensa- 
tions, and what end-results the Roman reader 
may have read his Horace. 


The italic “may have” represents this re- 
viewer’s only stricture on Jaffee’s brilliant 
piece of theorizing: granted that there is 
strong presumptive evidence here for regard- 
ing Horace’s artistic techniques as elements in 
a poetic therapy, the fact still remains that the 
pragmatic sanction which every therapeutic 
procedure must have before it is accredited can, 
unfortunately, never be supplied in this case. 
What may have been therapy must remain 
an exercitatio salutaris. The dissertation is not 
only deeply considered but well written and 
well proofread; it should, however, have been 
provided with a subject index and a list of 
the odes treated, and it deserves a better 
format. 


G. K. Stropacu 
Lafayette College 


Klepsydra and the Paved Court of the Pythion. 
_By A. W. Parsons. (Dissertation, The 
Johns Hopkins University, 1942.) (Re- 
printed from Hesperia, XII [1943], 191- 
267). Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1943. 


In 1937 the excavation of the Athenian 
Agora was extended to include the area of 
the spring, Klepsydra, on the northwest slope 
of the Acropolis near the caves of Apollo and 
Pan. The excavator, Dr. A. W. Parsons, has 
presented the preliminary report as a disserta- 
tion. The scanty literary references to Klep- 
sydra are mostly concerned with explaining 
its interesting name, and writers had invented 
the story of its flow increasing and ebbing 
with the Etesian winds. The flow of water in 
the spring, however, was found to be re- 
markably constant (hence its earlier name: 
Empedo) so that at most periods from neolithic 
to modern times the source has served as & 
water supply for its neighborhood and at 
times for the Acropolis. Beside the spring and 
directly below the Cave of Apollo is a paved 
court inclosed by walls and, on the south, by 
the rock of the Acropolis. This court, although 
part of the same building scheme as the spring- 
house, is associated by the excavator with the 
near-by Cave of Apollo and considered to be 4 
marshaling-place, a pompeion, for the Pythais, 
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the sacred procession sent to Delphi by the 
Athenians. 

Two features of the publication are of 
particular interest. First, there are the ex- 
cellent description and pictures of the well- 
preserved draw basin and springhouse which 
converted the original cave and its spring into 
a fountain-house in the second quarter of the 
fifth century B.c. Second, there is the evidence 
which shows that not until the late second 
century A.D., when a wellhouse and vaulted 
stairway to the Acropolis were built, was the 
water of the spring made available from the 
Acropolis. There are some valuable remarks 
concerning the Acropolis water supply during 
various sieges of the citadel on pages 224-26 
(the reference to Kylon on p. 225, n. 62, 
should be to Thucydides i. 126). 

The history of the area from the neolithic 
period to the rediscovery of Klepsydra by 
Pittakes in 1822 is presented with admirable 
clarity both in the description and in a series 
of plans (Figs. 36-42), which represent im- 
portant changes at successive periods. Before 
the construction of the springhouse and again 
in medieval and Turkish times when it had 
gone out of -use, the overflow was utilized 
either by tapping it with wells or piping it 
down to basins lower on the slope. Thus the 
spring has always been of considerable use to 
Athenians. The court, however, was in use 
only from the time of its construction in the 
fifth century B.c. until the Roman wellhouse 
was built in the late second century A.D. 

The construction of the court is considered 
to have been contemporary with the spring- 
house, and both are suggested as part of a 
plan of Kimon to inclose the northwestern 
slope of the Acropolis by a fortification wall, 
thus making the water of Klepsydra, as the 
new springhouse was then called, available 
only from the Acropolis. The north and west 
walls of the court were built as part of this 
projected fortification, of which the eastern 
section, indicated by a cutting on a ledge to 
the east, and the western part from the spring 
to the Propylaea area were never completed. 

Dr. Parsons has concluded that the walls 
of the court on the west, north, and east were 
all built as a unit to inclose the paved area. 


From the description given, however, it seems 
possible that the east wall was not contem- 
porary with the northern and western walls. 
The former is more carefully finished, is of 
different material, and its courses are 0.45 
meter in height, while those of the latter are 
0.323-0.35 meter. Thus some difficulty was 
noticed in the bonding at the northeast corner 
(p. 226, n. 72). Further, if the east wall was 
built with the projected eastern section of the 
fortification wall in view, an awkward “blind”’ 
triangle would have been inclosed by them. 
If this east wall was not strictly contempo- 
rary with the northern and western walls, the 
question is raised whether such a court as 
eventually resulted was part of the builder’s 
original scheme. 

The excavator has identified the spring- 
house as the center of a cult of the nymphs, al- 
most invariably associated with springs and 
with Pan, and the court as an adjunct to the 
Cave of Apollo for the Pythais. There is no 
proof of these identifications, but both are 
plausible and fill another space in the map of 
ancient Athens. 

Cart Roesuck 
Dalhousie University 
Halifax, Canada 


Mater Ecclesia: An Inquiry into the Concept of 
the Church as Mother in Early Christianity. 
By JosrrH C. Piumpr. (“Catholic Univer- 
sity of America Studies in Christian An- 
tiquity,”’ No. 5.) Washington, D. C.: Catho- 
lic University of America Press, 1943. Pp. 
xxi+149+4 pls. $2.00. 

In this monograph Professor Plumpe’ in- 
corporates the material of two earlier articles 
(TAPA, LXX [1939], 535-55; and Class. Bull., 
XVII [1940], 23) and now extends his studies 
to include all the literature down to Methodius 
(t311). The seventy-four titles of his “Select 
Bibliography” (pp. xix—xxi) and the thousand 
or more references in his condensed footnotes 
bear witness to his long-continued industry, 
even as the occasional fervor of his style attests 
the filial piety which inspired that industry. 

Briefly, his thesis is that the concept of the 
“Mother Church” has a biblical basis in Gal. 
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4:26 (7 avw ‘Iepovoadhu, Aris éoriv untnp 
juav); that pagan and Gnostic “mothers” had 
little, if any, influence upon the Christian con- 
cept; that after various “anticipations” in Poly- 
carp, the Acta SS. Iustini et sociorum, Hermas, 
Ps. Clement, Hegesippus, and the Odes of Solo- 
mon, the idea finds clear expression in the 
Epistula ecclesiarum Viennensis et Lugdunensis 
of 177, in Irenaeus, Tertullian, Clement of 
Alexandria, Origen, Cyprian, and Methodius; 
and, finally, that the practice of calling the 
church “Mother” must have originated in 
Asia Minor. 

The biblical origin of the idea is frequently 
insisted on. Of Gal. 4:21-31, Plumpe says 
(p. 1) that “St. Paul’s celebrated allegory ... . 
has always been interpreted in the light of the 
Church’s ministrations as a mother.’”’ Yet no 
ancient Catholic writer is cited to support 
that interpretation. Origen, indeed (p. 74), 
speaks of the “Jerusalem which is above” as 
the celestial one, the mother of the church 
which is on earth—but this is a different no- 
tion. Remembering the Pauline passage, Poly- 
carp (p. 18) personifies Faith, rather than the 
church, as the “mother of us all.” Irenaeus 
makes the “Jerusalem’’ of Galatians identical 
with the “new Jerusalem” of Apoc. 21:2 (Adv. 
haer. v. 35. 2, cited by Plumpe, p. 44, n. 25, 
with the equivocal comment that “he fails to 
mention the Church explicitly in the con- 
text”’). Of Tertullian and Cyprian, Plumpe 
admits (p. 62) that “Galatians 4.26.... 
which more than any other Scriptural passage 
served to promote the concept of the Church 
as Mother, notably in the East, was scarcely 
so treated by Tertullian Nor does Cyp- 
rian ever advert to it.” 

The single witness of the East who is ad- 
duced is the heresiarch Marcion. His A postoli- 
con, conjecturally restored from a difficult 
passage of Tertullian, has the words “in quam 
repromisimus sanctam ecclesiam, quae est 
mater nostra,” which Plumpe translates, “to 
this we have pledged ourselves as to a holy 
church, which is our mother” (p. 9; on the 
difficulties of this restoration see Harnack, 7U, 
XLV, 43, 74*). From this doubtful passage 
Plumpe concludes that “Marcion’s tampering 
with Gal. 4.26 to accommodate the equation 


éxkAnoia = untnp hav is a probable indication 
that the original text was interpreted in terms 
of the same equation at least as early as 144.” 
If this is true, the interpolation of Eph. 1:21 
at this point shows that Marcion was thinking 
of the church as a heavenly Being (compare 
the reference to Origen, cited above). Cony- 
beare has shown (ARW, IX, 75f.) that this 
idea was common in all schools of Christian 
thought in the second century. It is this Being 
who appears as a woman in the visions of 
Hermas (Plumpe, pp. 22-24) and prepares the 
way for the later notion of the earthly church 
as the mother of the faithful. ; 

One is surprised to find the statement (p. 
127) that Tertullian and Cyprian were only 
“half-Romans.” This view is required by the 
thesis that genuine Romans were slow to adopt 
the concept of the church as mother. 

The four plates, though presenting material 
of a later date, are, nevertheless, of interest as 
showing the popular acceptance of the idea 
here discussed. 

The nineteen pages of indexes assure ample 
aid to the student who wishes to consult the 
work, 

Witu1aM M. Green 


University of California 


Small Objects from the Pnyx: I. By Guapys R. 
Davipson and Dorotuy Burr THoMpsoN. 
(Hesperia, Suppl. VII.) American School 
of Classical Studies at Athens, 1943. Pp. 
vi+172. $5.00. 


In the early days of excavating, the small 
objects found were usually neglected in the 
rush of discovery and publication of the major 
finds. In the last few years, however, they 
seem to be receiving the attention which they 
merit. In the present volume we find cata- 
logued and thoroughly described the small ob- 
jects from the Pnyx, discovered in the course 
of the excavations conducted, since 1931, by 
the Department of Antiquities of Greece and 
the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens. They are mostly discards, dumped out 
as refuse from shop, house, or shrine and 
brought in the carloads of earth imported 
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to fill the Assembly Place. All, however, came 
from Athens, and so they may be considered 
as representatives of that city. Chronological- 
ly, the majority of the objects belong to the 
third period of the life of the Pnyx, ca. 425-325 
B.c., but a number date from the archaic and 
classical periods, while others belong to im- 
perial, Byzantine, and even Frankish times. 

The objects include: 17 fragments of in- 
scriptions, varying from mortgage and sales 
deeds to grave stelae and bases of statues; 6 
name-plates of dikasts; 673 coins, dating es- 
pecially from 330-30 B.c. ‘and representing the 
districts of Athens, Delos, Eleusis, Macedonia, 
Thessaly, Euboea, Megara, Aegina, and Sala- 
mis; 4 official weights; nearly 100 fragments 
of vases bearing incised letters; 16 fragments 
of sculpture, ranging in date from the fourth 
century to early Roman times; 135 clay lamps, 
belonging to a variety of types; 155 loom- 
weights, which afford excellent material for 
a general chronological account of the loom 
and its weights; 10 spindle-whorls and 39 
fragments of implements, fittings, and molds; 
12 pieces of jewelry, 18 seal impressions, 6 
votive objects, and 1 glass bottle; 139 figu- 
rines, masks, plaques, and plastic vases. 

The description of the objects is concise and 
very accurate, leaving little to be desired. 
Each group of objects is preceded by intro- 
ductory remarks, the fulness of which is ad- 
mirable. Especially to be noted are the re- 
marks by Mrs. Thompson on the figurines. 
Her extensive knowledge of the subject has 
enabled her to give us an excellent discussion 
of the Athenian figurines that will serve as 
a basic guide for all future studies. Note- 
worthy is her discussion of the figurines 
with jointed legs and arms. Her general con- 
clusion that “though they may well have 
served as toys in certain cases, they were given 
jointed limbs . . . . to enhance their apotropaic 
power,” is borne out by the evidence so mas- 
terfully collected in a few pages. The intro- 
ductory remarks on the loom-weights by Miss 
Davidson are excellent, and her general con- 
clusions on the types, chronology, and the 
loom are very convincing. She is right in main- 
taining that the horizontal treadle loom is the 
normal modern Greek type, as against Mrs. 


Crowfoot, who believes that the vertical loom 
is the modern Greek type (BSA, XXXVII, 
[1936-37], 37). However, the vertical loom is 
still in use not only in Athens and Mitylene 
but also in the villages of Mount Pelion and 
of western Macedonia; I have seen vertical 
looms at work in the villages of Kissos and 
Zagora and also in Florina. Perhaps the deriva- 
tion from Corinthian prototypes of all conical 
loom-weights should await the uncovering of 
more evidence. 

The authors were assisted in their work 
by such eminent scholars as Dr. Homer A. 
Thompson, the director of the excavations; 
by Dr. A. E. Raubitschek—for inscriptions 
1-16; by Dr. Josephine M. Harris—for coins 
1-70; and by Miss Sarah S. Atherton—for 
coins 71-86. The interesting conclusions ob- 
tained, especially from the study of the objects 
of daily use, prove the value of these objects 
as source material for the life of the ancient 
Greeks. This, in turn, will emphasize once 
more the self-evident fact that all objects, 
however small and inartistic, merit the com- 
plete attention and care of the excavator. 

In closing, it should be stated that the pres- 
ent volume on the Small Objects from the Pnyx 
in excellence is at par with the previous major 
publications of the site and should serve as a 
model for similar studies in the future. 


GrorGcE E. Mytonas 


Washington University 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Michigan Manuscript 18 of the Gospels. By 
WituraM Merritt Reap. Seattle: Univer- 
sity of Washington Press, 1942. Pp. x+75. 
The text of codex 538 (Mich. 18) is that of 

von Soden’s K group, with some aberrations. 

Its primary interest, therefore, is as a member 

of this group. Dr. Read has indicated its posi- 

tion among the various types of K text and 
has made a meticulously careful and very 
complete analysis of its aberrant readings and 
their relation to other types of text. 

The title of the book and the practice of 
referring to the manuscript throughout only 
as “MS 18” are to be deprecated. It would be 
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unfortunate if it were to become the custom 
to refer to Gospel manuscripts by local library 
numbers. At first glance a reader is likely to 
think that Gregory’s Codex 18 of the Gospels 
is intended, and the Gregory number (538)— 
by which this manuscript is generally known— 
is given only in small print on the title-page 
and will presumably not be used in library 
catalogues. 

For those who feel that the K text is of no 
importance this book will have little interest; 
and it was natural that this attitude should 
prevail for some years, once the K text had 
been recognized as the ordinary medieval text. 
The time has now come, however, when it 
must be: more extensively analyzed—not only 
for its own sake but as a basis for further work 
on the older texts. A new and more accurate 
edition of the Textus Receptus, the printed 
form of the K text, is urgently needed, and 
this must be based on further knowledge of 
the K groups and their relationship. It is into 
this proposed framework that Dr. Read’s 
work must be fitted. 


He finds that 538 does not entirely conform 


to von Soden’s classification of it as a K* manu- 
script, but that in Mark and Luke it is nearer 
to the K! type. From his brief paragraph on 
the subject this statement would appear to 
be true, so far as it goes, but the facts seem 
to go much further. The point of particular 
interest is that this manuscript does not con- 
form closely to any one of the K groups but 
is a mixture of several, especially K!, K*, and 
Ki. Unfortunately, the statistics given are not 
of so much value in determining the relation- 
ships as might have been hoped, since the fig- 
ures listed obviously overlap and there is no 
indication of the character of this overlapping. 
For example, the author says that there are 
113 agreements with K*; 122 with K', 106 
with Ki, and 51 with K' in 161 cases in Mark 
where the K groups disagree among them- 
selves. From these figures it is impossible to 
judge the exact relationship of 538 to any of 
them. Are all the agreements of 538 with K* 
also found in one of the other three? How 
many cases are there in which 538 agrees with 
some one form of K text against all the others, 
and which? And so on. To the student of text- 


ual criticism in general the chief interest of the 
manuscript lies in the exact character of its 
K text, and this still remains to pe described. 
Dr. Read must undoubtedly have discovered 
it for himself in the course of his researches 
into the other characteristics of the text, but 
he does not state his knowledge. Fortunately, 
however, the necessary work can be done from 
the complete collation -of the four Gospels 
which forms the second part of his book. 


The somewhat unsatisfactory discussion 
of the character of the basically K text of the 
manuscript is probably due to the fact that, 
as the author says, his “interest is chiefly in 
those readings, not of the K-type, which 
may indicate something about the history 
of the text of the ms.” By far the greater 
part of the Introduction is taken up with an 
exact listing of the aberrant readings of 538 
in relation to different texts—agreement with 
D and the Old Latin; with the Syriac; with the 
Sahidic and Bohairic; with the Alexandrian 
Group; with Family 13; with K'; with the 
Latin, Syriac, Sahidic, Bohairic, Fam 13, Fam 
K', and Old Egyptian manuscripts; with 
Fam 1; with Fam 1424; with I; with K®*; with 
Origen and Eusebius; and with the Georgian 
Version. A list is then given of variants which 
have some support but which cannot be clas- 
sified in any of the preceding groups, followed 
by the marginal notes, which indicate lections 
and are quite extensive in this manuscript, 
and, finally, by a list of the peculiar readings 
of 538. 

An interesting detail of these lists is the 
comparative scarcity of aberrant readings in 
Mark as compared with Matthew or Luke; 
and this is particularly striking: when it is 
remembered that the first folia of the manu- 
script are missing and that -it begins with 
Matt. 12:41. On the other hand, there are 
more variants in the marginalia of Mark than 
in any of the other Gospels. 

Dr. Read’s general conclusions are as fol- 
lows: ,(1) There is, in the text, a perceptible 
residuum of readings older than the K text. 
Although these cannot be traced to one source, 
there is more evidence for a connection with 
the Old Latin and pre-Origenian Egyptian 
than with other forms of the text. (2) The 
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variants in the marginalia are closer to the 
Jerusalem Lectionary than to anything else; 
but whether or not this agreement is of im- 
portance cannot be determined until the vari- 
ants have been compared with more extensive 
lectionary material than is given in von Soden 
and Legg. 

It is my impression, after studying the lists, 
that even less definite conclusions are justified. 
There are undoubtedly readings which agree 
with various older texts, but these are for the 
most part identical in character with those 
given in the list of peculiar readings of 538. 
As Dr. Read himself says, little weight can be 
given to agreement in small omissions. Still 
less can be given to agreement in misspellings 
and itacisms. Every scribe made some varia- 
tions from his archetype. Usually they were 
unintentional, and frequently they were un- 
conscious reflections of some other text which 
he had seen or heard. Only in this sense does 
it seem to me that this manuscript has been 
influenced by non-K texts. 

A small point of some interest for the his- 
tory of the manuscript is not discussed by the 
author. In the quotation from Dr. Clark’s 
catalogue it is stated that the quire numbers 
are in Roman numerals, but using 6 for v. The 
description does not tell whether these numbers 
are original or not, but it is probable that in 
either case the scribe who inserted them was 
a Greek rather than a Latin, since 6 is the 
Greek letter commonly used in transliterating 
the Latin v. 

Where is such a substitution of letters so 
likely to have been made as in the library of 
some Greek monastery in Italy? As I have 
said, no statement is given as to the period in 
the history of the manuscript when the quire 
numbers were inserted. If they are original, 
they might be a hint that it was written in 
Italy; if they are later, they may mean that 
it was for a time in the library of, for example, 
Grottaferrata. There is, apparently, no library 
mark in the volume. 

Further light was thrown on the subject by 
4 comparison of the two plates given by Dr. 
Read with facsimiles of dated and localized 
manuscripts. The results are necessarily less 
certain than they would have been had the 


plates been full-size reproductions; but it 
seems clear that by far the closest resemblance, 
both in hand and in ornamentation, is to 
manuscripts written in south Italy and Sicily 
or by some scribes of the school of Nilus IT at 
Grottaferrata during the first quarter of the 
twelfth century. 

Finally, I must express to Dr. Read the 
thanks of all those interested in the history of 
the text of the New Testament for his valu- 
able addition to the materials which are ac- 
cumulating for the comprehensive edition of 
the K text which we hope will not be too long 
delayed. 

Strva Lake * 


South Pasadena, California 


Traditio: Studies in Ancient and Medieval His- 
tory, Thought, and Religion. Vol. I. Edited 
by JOHANNES QUASTEN and STEPHAN 
Kuttner. New York: Cosmopolitan Sci- 
ence and Art Service Co., Inc., 1943. Pp. 
418. $6.50 per annum; single copies, $7.50. 
This new journal, as the editors are careful 

to explain, is not intended to compete with 

existing periodicals devoted wholly or in part 
to ancient and medieval history. Its purpose, 
rather, is to provide an additional outlet for 
scholarly research and more especially for 
“those studies which, by the nature of their 
respective subjects or by the technical com- 
plexity of the researches involved, assume 
dimensions that would be too bulky for any 
monthly or quarterly magazine.” In the pres- 
ent volume, which is dedicated to Cardinal 

Mercati, seven out: of ten articles run to forty 

or more pages of print; there is also an admir- 

able variety in the subjects treated. 

Two important articles deal with liturgical 
history. Johannes Quasten, taking the so- 
called Expositio brevis preserved in an Autun 
manuscript as his starting-point, traces the 
influence of Eastern cult practice on the Galli- 
can Liturgy, while Anselm Strittmatter pub- 
lishes the text of the earliest-known version of 
the Byzantine liturgies of St. Basil and St. 
John Chrysostom. The Latin and Greek texts 
are reproduced on opposite pages, and an in- 
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troduction and notes complete this valuable 
study. Theology is represented by Th.-André 
Audet’s learned, if somewhat mystical, in- 
quiry into the psychological background of 
Irenaeus’ treatise against heresies; and scho- 
lastic philosophy by an article from the pen 
of Artur Landgraf, devoted partly to Nomi- 
nalism in the later twelfth century and partly 
to the sententiae of Robertus Pullus, as well as 
by Philotheus Béhner’s investigation, en- 
titled “The Notitia intuitiva of Non-existents 
According to William Ockham.” Three articles 
are concerned with the transmission of ideas 
and with literary history. J. C. Plumpe traces 
‘the concept of vivum saxum and its adaptations 
in classical and early Christian times, while 
Rudolf Arbesmann investigates the debt of 
John Capgrave in his Life of St. Augustine to 
Jordanus of Saxony. Far more important, 
however, than these two competent inquiries 
is the article, “Medieval Georgian Historical 
Literature,” by Prince Cyril Toumanoff. It 
covers the period from the seventh to the fif- 
teenth century very thoroughly and contains 
much valuable bibliographical material. Two 
outstanding contributions are in the field of 
‘canon law and constitutional history. Stephan 
Kuttner, on the basis of a careful study of 
manuscript material, elucidates the contribu- 
tions to the development of canon law made 
in the early thirteenth century by the elder 
Bernard of Compostella. Gaines Post also 
breaks fresh ground in an article, “Plena 
Potestas and Consent in Medieval Assem- 
blies,”” which no serious student of constitu- 
tional history in the later Middle Ages can 
afford to neglect. An interesting note by Mar- 
tin J. Higgins on the Feast of Purification as 
celebrated in the Eastern church in the seventh 
century and three book reviews complete the 
volume. 

The editors are to be heartily congratulated 
in bringing out, particularly in these difficult 
times, a volume distinguished alike by the 
diversity of its contents and the high quality 
of its scholarship. We wish this new periodical 
a long and successful career. 


M. L. W. LaIstNER 


Cornell University 


The Anti-anthropomorphisms of the Greek Pen- 
tateuch. By Cuarues T. Fritscu. (“Prince- 
ton Oriental Texts,” No. 10.) Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1943. Pp. 81. 
$2.00. 

It is freely recognized that the Alexandrian 
Jews who rendered their Torah into Greek 
shared the restrained mood later manifested 
so notably in Philo’s reinterpretation of the 
pentateuchal anthropomorphisms. Fritsch’s 
study of this feature of the ancient translation 
is of value in the detail of its examination of 
the phenomena. These he organizes in eight 
chapters; then with a brief statement of ‘‘Con- 
clusions,” two appendixes, a good bibliography, 
and a scriptural index the work concludes. 

This formal organization merits our thanks. 
But the net result is less impressive than the 
bulk of the treatment and the number of its 
subdivisions might imply. Certainly, there 
was no conscious, dominating purpose of the 
translators to remove anthropomorphic ex- 
pressions. Fritsch makes clear that in some 
cases the peculiarities he notes were not car- 
ried through consistently. But, further, the 
whole matter is conditioned by a complete 
absence of any objective criterion by which 
to identify an “anti-anthropomorphism.” 
That the translators deviated from a precise 
word-by-word rendering of their original is 


susceptible of many explanations other than . 


theological presupposition. Of this fact the 
author is not oblivious; but if he had taken 
sufficient account of it, his tabulation would 
have shrunk notably. Thus, the Hebrew panim 
(“faces”) in three passages means “‘presence”’; 
so “my presence shall go” is rendered into 
Greek as “I myself shall go before” (p. 11). 
But surely this is not “anti-anthropomorphic” 
at all; but just good, free translation. Similar 
are the cases in which Fritsch alleges “‘inter- 
mediary elements.” ‘The salvation of the 
Lord” becomes “The salvation from God” 
(p. 54)—evidently the Jews of Alexandria 
knew the force of the Hebrew construct rela- 
tion, for again they have but given the sense 
of the Hebrew. In many cases the peculiarity 
noted is evidently occasioned by an effort to 
present the thought implicit in the compact 
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Hebrew expression. “Thou shalt be to him for 
(or as) God” becomes “thou shalt be to him 
those things relating to God” (p. 55). Why 
invoke here the advance of Alexandrian the- 
ology? This is nothing but what the Hebrew 
writer meant. 

A strange feature of Fritsch’s discussion is 
that, except for very infrequent reference in 
some note, he ignores that feature most com- 
mon in discussions of the Septuagint, viz., the 
problem of text. One would suppose that the 
ancient translators had used our Revised 
Version and that their results had come down 
the centuries in impeccable transmission. “For 
this cause I caused thee to stand” appears in 
LXX as “On this account you were watched 
closely” (p. 49); but brief examination sug- 
gests intra~Greek corruption. The “tent of 
meeting” becomes the “tent of witness” (p. 
31); but, when account is taken of the notable 
absence of ‘‘vowel letters’ from the Vorlage 
of LXX, this Greek rendering is quite as 
legitimate as the English. Some corruption 
is certainly present in Exod. 17:16. The Greek 
should be used here as textual evidence, not 
as a revelation of theological bias (p. 26). 


Practically all the illustrations cited under 
“Grammatical Changes” (chap. vi) melt 
away on examination, partly because of the 
general looseness of treatment of the voice of 
the Hebrew verb (which Fritsch notes) but 
also in considerable degree because the alleged 
differences inhere in the English, not in the 
original. Thus (pp. 49f.), Exod. 32:29 does 
not say, “that he may bestow upon you today 
a blessing” but, literally, “for putting upon 
you today a blessing”; the Greek says, “that 
a blessing may be given you.” In Deut. 2:30 
the Hebrew phrase says, literally, “for the 
sake of his giving into thy hand,” which the 
Greek rendeys, “that he might be delivered 
into thy hands.” These are typical of a con- 
siderable number of alleged peculiarities, 
which then are claimed to evidence an “anti- 
anthropomorphic” activity. But in reality 
they are nothing but just plain, good transla- 
tion. We have to do here, not with a change 
from active to passive, whatever that might 
signify for Fritsch’s purpose, but with the 


phenomena of subjective and objective geni- 
tive. 

WiuuraM A. Irwin 
University of Chicago 


The Syntax.of the Gesta Francorum. By JouN 
JosepH GAviGAN. (University of Pennsyl- 
vania dissertation.) (Language. Vol. XTX, 
No. 3 [1943], Suppl.) Pp. 102. 


The Gesta was written about 1096-99 by 
an anonymous member of the First Crusade, 
who apparently came from southern Italy 
(pp. 10-12), and thus it represents the Latin 
of the turn of the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies. The author of the present dissertation 
states the scope of his work as follows: ‘‘Al- 
though I have examined the classical syntax 
of the Gesta as well as the non-classical, only 
the latter is treated fully .... ; but whenever 
@ comparison with classical material has 
seemed helpful, ....it has been given... .” 
(pp. 13f.). Chapters on “Gender and Num- 
ber,” “The Cases,” “The Adjective and the 
Adverb,” “The Pronoun,” “Prepositions,” 
“The Nominal Forms of the Verb,” “The 
Syntax of Coordination,” and ‘The Syntax 
of Subordination” are given, together with a 
brief historical statement, a “Bibliography,” 
and a “Conclusion.” 

Some of the interesting phenomena cited 
are: hostis as a feminine with the meaning 
“host, army” (p. 18); feria as a singular in the 
sense “day of the week” (p. 20); gens as a col- 
lective noun with a plural verb (p. 21); the 
nominative absolute (p. 23); the accusative 
of price (p. 26); the genitive with ingeniosus 
(p. 26); the dative (and ad with the accusative) 
with congruus (pp. 29, 49) and in exclamation 
with heu (p. 29); the ablative of means with 
a (p. 30); the comparative expressed by magis 
(p. 35) and with superlative force (pp. 35, 
41); weakened superlatives (pp. 35f.); wnus 
with somewhat the force of an indefinite ar- 
ticle (p. 36); nonclassical or rare adverbs and 
adverbial phrases (pp. 37f.); the encroach- 
ment of ille on the other demonstratives (pp. 
44, 46 f.); de and the ablative where a genitive 
would be expected (p. 58); in with the ablative 
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to express place to which (pp. 63 f.); the in- 
finitive of purpose and of result (p. 66); the 
infinitive (without a subject) with facio (p. 
68); the ablative of the gerund with the force 
of a present participle (p. 69); the present 
participle as a finite verb (p. 71); the perfect 
participle with habere to displace the. perfect 
tense (p. 72); the confusion of the perfect and 
present (and of the pluperfect and imperfect) 
passive and of the pluperfect and imperfect 
subjunctive (pp. 74f.); the frequent use of 
-que (pp. 77 f.); the indicative in a subordinate 
clause in indirect discourse (p. 80); violation 
of sequence of tenses (pp. 80 f.); indirect dis- 
course with quod, quia, quoniam, and ut (pp. 
81-86); quia and quoniam as quotation marks 
(p. 87); quod to introduce a purpose clause and 
to introduce an objective clause after do (p. 
90); ut to introduce a purpose clause contain- 
ing a comparative (pp. 92 f.); quatenus to in- 
troduce a purpose or a volitive clause (pp. 
94 f.); dum as the equivalent of cum, “when” 
(pp. 97 f.); and mox ut meaning ‘‘as soon as” 
(p. 99). 

Two general. conclusions are offered: (1) 
“the language of the work is clearly a product 
of Late Latin” and (2) “the Latinity.... 
shows clearly that the author was writing a 
book language rather than his native tongue.” 

A few adverse criticisms might be given: 
(1) A careless slip occurs on page 88: “The 
subjunctive was always used in indirect ques- 
tions in Classical prose, except in Cicero’s 
Letters and a few of his early works. Caesar 
avoided it [sic/] entirely.” (2) The use of ab- 
breviated footnote references (pp. 10-13) 
without any indication that they depend on 
the Bibliography given later (pp. 15-17) is 
awkward, to say the least. (3) The “List of 
Abbreviations” (p. 14) might well have been 
connected with the Bibliography. (4) The 
omission of the publishers in the Bibliography 
is a practice, albeit a general one, that might 
well be amended in the interests of ready use- 
fulness. (5) The Bibliography makes no pre- 
tense of being exhaustive, but one wonders 
what criteria determined the inclusion or ex- 
clusion of monographs on the syntax of in- 
dividual authors and why L. F. Sas, The Noun 
Declension System in Merovingian Latin (Paris: 


Impressions Pierre André, 1937); E. Habel, 
Mittellateinisches Glossar (Paderborn: Schén- 
ingh, 1931); J. H. Baxter et al., Medieval 
Latin Word-List from British and Irish Sources 
(Oxford, 1934); and the Corpus glossariorum 
Latinorum were not included. (6) Some of the 
data seems more properly lexicographical (or 
morphological) than syntactical (cf. pp. 36-40, 
42-48), 

None of these criticisms, however, keeps 
the work from being, on the whole, a careful 


.and highly useful piece of work to be added 


to the many linguistic monographs which have 
been appearing in the field of Medieval Latin 
and which are giving us a great amount of data 
on which to base our ultimate lexicons and 
grammars. In particular, the reviewer would 
like to emphasize the usefulness of such sta- 
tistical tables as appear on pages 44 (demon- 
strative pronouns) and 56 (verbs and the fol- 
lowing constructions in indirect discourse). 
Such comparative statistical data are of the 
utmost importance in developing the science 
of linguistics; and it is to be hoped that future 
monographs will contain more of such tables. 


JonaH W. D. SKILES 
Westminster College 


A History of the Delphic Oracle. By H. W. 
Parke. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1939. Pp. 
viii+457. 22s. 6d. 

Many studies have been written on the 
archeology of the site of Delphi and on the 
political history of the oracle; but a compre- 
hensive work on the history of the oracle has 
long been awaited. The author of the present 
book seeks to fill this gap. He finds that our 
knowledge of the activity of the oracle rests 
largely on literary evidence, which is often 
difficult to interpret. He offers his work with 
some trepidation, as not being a specialist in 
all of the fields in which his study necessitates 
discussion. Indeed, the influence of the oracle 
was so extensive and involved so much in the 
life and thought of ancient times that it would 
be difficult for any one scholar to speak with 
equal authority on all of the problems which 
the history of the institution raises. The book 
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is divided into three parts, the first concerned 
with the origin and procedure of the oracle 
and our sources for its history; the second with 
a chronological study from the Messenian 
Wars up to the closing of the oracle; and the 
third with the oracle in myth, religion, and 
morality. The work ends with a carefully se- 
lected Bibliography, a most useful index of 
passages cited, and an index of proper names. 
It is to be regretted that no index of subjects 
was included. A few well-chosen photographs 
enliven the book, but one might wish for more 
photographs which would convey to the reader 
something of the beauty and awe-inspiring 
majesty of the site—feelings inevitably in- 
spired in one who visits the site and lingers 
among the ruins. 

A definitive study on the use of the oracle 
as a literary device has still to be written, and 
it should contribute to a realization of the sig- 
nificance and universal appeal of the oracle. 
Also a study of the form and the literary merit 
of the oracular responses might prove fruitful. 
And a clearer picture of the widespread ac- 
tivity and far-reaching influence of the oracle 
might be gained if greater consideration were 
devoted to some of the subsidiary activities 
of the shrine, of which we have record, for 
example, in the hundreds of inscriptions which 
the site has yielded and the multiplicity of 
buildings on the site. Hence the scope of the 
work is not so broad as one might wish, and 
something is still left to be desired in the way 
of a thoroughly comprehensive study. But 
this is to criticize the author’s plan rather than 
the execution of that plan. He proposed to tell 
the history of the oracle largely on the basis 
of the oracular responses recorded either in 
literature or in inscriptions; and within the 
limits which he set for himself he has done a 
valuable piece of work in compiling the re- 
sponses of the oracle, examining their char- 
acter and reliability, discussing their signifi- 
cance in connection with the history of the 
times in which they were allegedly delivered, 
and putting his material in convenient and 
usable form. 

GERTRUDE SMITH 


University of Chicago 
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The Saturday and Sunday Lessons from Luke 
in the Greek Gospel Lectionary. By Bruce 
M. MeEtzcer. (“Studies in the Lectionary 
Text of the Greek New Testament,” Vol. 
II, No. 3.) Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1944. Pp. vi+101. $1.50. 

This is the most recent in the series of 
monographs on the lectionary text of the 
Greek New Testament, published by the 
University of Chicago Press. It is one which 
might well be read by others than those who 
are strictly students of the textual variants 
in the Greek New Testament, for Dr. Metz- 
ger’s Introduction contains tentative sugges- 
tions as to the possible history of the origin 
of the different pericopes. As he says, the study 
of the lectionary text is still not sufficiently 
far advanced to justify final judgment on the 
history of what might be called the “lectionary 
corpus,” but this and the previous studies in 
the series have established beyond reasonable 
question the fact that the different sections of 
the lectionary text have different histories. 
This does not mean that there are not manu- 
scripts of the Greek lectionary which have a 
uniform text throughout, but these seem to be 
exceptional, and their existence does not dis- 
prove the fact that the history of the text as 
a whole is the history of its separate parts. 

Undoubtedly, the most interesting thesis 
in the analysis of the relationship between the 
lectionary text for the Saturdays and Sundays 
in Luke and nonlectionary texts of these same 
parts of the Gospels is that which deals with 
the Caesarean text. This is so not only because 
Dr. Metzger comes to the conclusion that the 
Saturday and Sunday lections in Luke were 
originally derived from a Caesarean manu- 


‘script but because the study of the Caesarean 


text itself is in so transitional a stage. As Dr. 
Metzger points out, the discovery of Papyrus 
45 changed the entire course of this study. It 
seemed to indicate that the manuscripts which 
had been considered inferior witnesses to the 
Caesarean text (fam. 1, fam. 13, 28, W) were 
more closely related to its text, which ante- 
dates both Origen and Eusebius, than were 
the supposedly superior manuscripts (0, 565, 
700, and the Georgian version). Undoubtedly, 
some relationship between the lectionary text 
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and the Caesarean or pre-Caesarean also 
exists in Mark; and my husband and I have 
sometimes discussed the possibility that origi- 
nally the Caesarean text was itself a lectionary 
text. But the complex problem of the rela- 
tionship between lectionary and nonlectionary 
manuscripts of the Greek Gospels is still far 
from being solved. Dr. Metzger’s book is one 
of the inevitably numerous steps which will 
have to be taken before the solution is reached. 

It is regrettable that this series is not printed, 
for planographing is undoubtedly far more 
trying on the eyes, but the prospective read- 
ers are too few to warrant the more expen- 
sive method. In any case, this volume must 
certainly be read by all who are interested in 
the history of the liturgical use of the Greek 
New Testament, as well as by those concerned 


with its textual variants. 
Sitva LAKE 
South Pasadena, California 


Greek Literature in Translation.. By WHITNEY 
JENNINGS OaTES and CHARLES THEOPHILUS 
Murpuy. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1944. Pp. xvi+1072. $5.00. 

This anthology is the companion volume 
to Guinagh and Dorjahn’s Latin Literature in 
Translation, which appeared in 1942. It in- 
cludes selections from fifty-eight writers. As 
the editors themselves observe, in view of the 
embarrassment of riches afforded by Greek 
literature and the limitations of space, the 
choice of selections for such a volume is a dif- 
ficult one. In addition, the determination of 
the most effective translation in each case 
presents many a problem. Doubtless no re- 
viewer will agree with the editors on all points. 
In the selections from the Iliad some will miss 
Book iii or Book xvi; it is a question whether 
the Murray translations fairly represent Eurip- 
ides, or whether the Hippolytus and the 
Bacchae give an adequate conception of Eurip- 
ides’ work; one play of Aristophanes is scarce- 
ly enough on which to judge the comic poet’s 
genius; Attic oratory, which has exerted such 
a lasting influence on European rhetoric, is 
very scantily represented by a few sections 
from Isocrates’ Panegyricus and Demosthenes’ 
On the Crown; the reviewer may look in vain 
for his favorite Pindaric Ode. But this type of 


criticism is inevitable. No collection can please 
everyone in all of its parts. The editors have 
shown sound judgment in putting together a 
group of representative specimens which con- 
stitute a really comprehensive survey of Greek 
literature. The book is organized by literary 
forms under which the authors are grouped 
chronologically. This is an excellent plan and, 
with the brief introductions to each literary 
genre, should greatly facilitate the work of 
both student and teacher. The editors have 
sensibly employed standard modern versions 
which, without sacrifice of the spirit of the 
original, can easily be understood by the mod- 
ern reader. The one deviation from this prac- 
tice is the new and hitherto unpublished trans- 
lation of the Lysistrata by Mr. Murphy, partly 
in prose and partly in verse. There was avail- 
able no adequate version of this comedy, which 
was chosen because it is one of the best come- 
dies in respect to dramatic structure and since 
it can easily be comprehended by the modern 
reader without a detailed commentary. 

The volume ends with a useful Bibliogra- 
phy, an Appendix consisting of a bibliography 
of works in English literature showing the in- 
fluence of Greek authors, prepared by C. G. 
Osgood and F. R. B. Godolphin, and a glossary 


of proper names. 
GERTRUDE SMITH 
University of Chicago 


Egypt in the Classical Geographers. By Dr. 
Joun Bau. Cairo: Government Press, 
1942. Pp. vi+203. 750 Mills. 


Dr. Ball was technical counselor of desert 
surveys in Egypt and had devoted many years 
to the study of Egyptian maps. At his death 
the manuscript of this book was virtually com- 
plete; and his successor in office, Mr. G. W. 
Murray, added the section dealing with George 
of Cyprus and the two appendixes on the Tu- 
rin Papyrus and the location of Myos Hormos 
and Philotera. 

The value of the study lies in the conven- 
ient summary of the ancient descriptions of 
Egypt recorded by historians, geographers, 
and others. All places mentioned are identi- 
fied, so far as possible, with their modern 
equivalents, but the evidence for the identifi- 
cation is not indicated. A number of excellent 
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maps enable the reader to follow with ease the 
discussion of each author. 

The identification of the ancient branches 
of the Nile in the Delta is aided by Toussoun’s 
ingenious suggestion that the high-level ridges 
in that area mark the lines of sedimentary 
deposits of these ancient streams. The chief 
difficulty in identifying these ridges with the 
stream is to determine when they were laid 
down and which ridge is to be identified with 
a particular stream. The problem is somewhat 
simplified when the distance from mouth to 
mouth from some fixed point, e.g., from Alex- 
andria, is known; but, unfortunately, the dis- 
tances recorded are seldom dependable. 

The vexed question of the utilization of 
Lake Moeris as a storage basin for the flood 
waters of the Nile is briefly discussed. Ball 
believes that the account in Herodotus may be 
substantially correct. The Ptolemies, however, 
first began to develop the Fayum; and later 
accounts repeating the Herodotean account 
are erroneous. 

A chapter is devoted to Eratosthenes and 
an analysis of his method of calculating the 
circumference of the earth. The longest chap- 
ter deals with Ptolemy, in which Ball discusses 
his system of map-drawing. The Antonine 
Itinerary and the Tabula Peutingeriana are 
reproduced for Egypt, and the distances are 
compared with those of modern survey maps. 
It is of interest to note that no correct map of 
Egypt existed until the end of the nineteenth 
century, since the Napoleonic cartographers 
took an assumed observation as correct and 
subsequent maps repeated the error. 


/ ALLAN C. JOHNSON 
Princeton University 


The Three Ages: An Essay on Archaeological 
Method. By Guyn E. Danteu. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press; New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1943. Pp. 60. $0.75. 

This little book discusses the origins and 
present usages of Thomsen’s three-age sys- 
tem, the “division of human history, on the 
basis of the raw materials of industry, into 
three ages—the Stone Age, the Bronze Age, 
and the Iron Age.” The author is not con- 
cerned with archeological method in the sense 
of excavation or preparation techniques but 


rather with a sort of terminological method. 
He is not very brave here; no Gordian knots 
are cut in the confusion of terminology now 
current in Old World prehistory. He does, on 
the other hand, worry most of the most bother- 
some problems of terminology out into the 
open. From this point of view the book could 
have value; it might be a starting-point for 
the construction of an objective taxonomic 
system for Old World prehistory. The book 
in itself does nothing particularly new or 
startling. 

Rosert J. BRAIDWOOD 
Oriental Institute and the Department 

of Anthropology 
University of Chicago 


The Wisdom of China and India. Edited by 
Lin Yutane. New York: Random House, 
1942. Pp. 1104. $3.95. 


This is an attempt to collect the best clas- 
sical writings of China and India. In a case of 
this kind, when one has to deal with two cul- 
tures as rich as those of China and India, the 
matter of judicious choice of material is ex- 
tremely important. The second consideration 
is the choice of translations, as, in the case of 
virtually every selection to be found in this 
book, there are a number to choose from. 

Concerning the selection of Indian materi- 
al, in regard to which alone this reviewer is 
competent to speak, it is difficult to be critical. 
One might, of course, have included some 
work of Kalidasha’s or some episode from the 
Mahabharata. But that, on the other hand, 
would have necessitated the exclusion of other 
equally attractive selections. 

In choosing his translations the editor had 
primarily in mind the literary merits of the 
translation as a work of art, and not neces- 
sarily the greatest exactness of rendition. In 
doing so, he has, of course, accepted certain 
interpretations which are dubious. On the 
other hand, the average reader will surely 
benefit by the superior attractions of style. 

In short, a very attractively arranged an- 
thology of some of the best that is to be found 
in the ancient literatures of China and India. 


G. V. Boprinskoy 
University of Chicago 
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